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About Coca-Cola" 


Suggest It 
There never was a walk yet that was n't made more 
enjoyable by dropping in at a soda fountain for a bit 
of a. rest and | 
۸ Glass of 
7 : 
9ت‎ 
And it fits in so well with the joy of the walk. 
There’s a briskness--a fresh wholesomeness 
that's for all the world like a smart walk on 
a clear day. 
Delicious---Refreshing---Thirst-Quenching 
5c Everywhere 


Whenever 

you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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A Few More of 
— Our Monopolies 


This may sound like a dream, but 
-itis merely a series of astounding 
facts that give a slight idea of the 
growth of the South. 
Put one end of your compass on 
‘Atlanta and draw a circle of 120 
miles in diameter—that takes in the 
: lerritory within sixty miles of Atlanta. 
Now— 
` This territory so marked out HAS 
MORE POPULATION AND PRO- 
DUCES MORE CROPS AND 
GOODS than any equal area be- 
` tween the Potomac, Ohio and Missis- 
„sippi rivers. 

The population in that area sur- 
rounding Atlanta exceeds that of the 
four states of New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada and Delaware, whose area is 
one-tenth of the United States. 

Yet— 

That area around Atlanta is only 
about one-tenth of the area of Geor- 
— gia, and Georgia represents less than 
one-tenth of the total area of the 
Southern States. 

Take a deep breath, then read 
again the foregoing facts. 


UST 


Monopolies, and more of them, 
came near losing our attention. 


The South is Aladdin-rich in nat- 


ural monopolies. Not only does she 
stand alone in the production of cot- 
ton, but she is today producing one- 
half of the sulphur of the world, and 


by that token inevitably dominates 
the sulphur trade of the globe. No 


other section is as rich in phosphates 
as the South, and phosphate is the 
foundation of the fertilizer industry. 

The South has a monopoly on rice, sugar cane 
and naval stores. Today, forty per cent of all the 
standing timber of the United States isin the South, 

In addition to what has been mentioned, there 
are found ‘throughout the South oil, gas, mag- 
nificent water powers, unsurpassed marble, the 
vaslest granite mountain in the world, wonder- 
ful building stone, and marvelous clays that make 
the finest road beds in the world. 

But is the South, with this foundation going 
ahead? Are values in Southern land increasing? 
First, concerning the lands. Today the only real 
cheap land in America is in the Souths. Land that 
can be purchased for $20.00 an acre will raise a 
bale and a hall, or $75.00 worth of cotton. Ten 
years from now that land will be worth Írom 
$75.00 to $100.00 per acre. 

The cities of the South are essentially smaller 
in point of population than the average city ol 
the North, so that a town of 2,000 in the South 

equals that of a town of 5.000 in the North. 
Lus compare Atlanta with Worcester, Mass., 
though Worcester has practically 70,000 more 
population than the 1910 census will give 
Ailanta. I am going to let the reader of this 
look up the records of real estate in Worcester 
. as they are not handy to me, but I will con- 
tribute my share of the comparison by giving 
this instance of the jump in property value in 
nta. 
Seven years ago a piece of property with an 
average of filty-four feet in width and a hun- 
and eight feet in depth, sold for $47,500. 
e value of the building on the lot was esti- 
mated at $17,500, making the actual dirt 
worth $30,000 seven years ago. Since that 
time the building, which was along in years 
seven years ago, has deteriorated until it is 
worth about $10,000, . Four months ago that 
same piece of property, which is only two blocks 
om the residence section of Atlanta, was sold 
for $225,000. Allowing the value of the 
building to be $10,000, at the present time, 
ows an increase in seven years of more 
E han seven times in value of this piece of prop- 

- . fly, an increase from about $550 per front 
foot, to $4,000 per front foot in seven years. 
ile we are mentioning Atlanta, we might 

i add that it is the second largest horse and mule 
market in the world, and the greatest insurance 
m : center outside of New York and Chicago. 

: We think of Memphis, too, just at this point, 

and pause to say that it is the largest inland 

cotton market in the world, and the largest 
rdwood center in America. 


What about the South's progress? Is she 
Measuring up to her opportunities? About this 
we shall write in our next issue. In the mean- 
time, if you wish any facts or figures about 


e South or Uncle Remus's Home Magazine, 
address 
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Victor III 
$40 


Other styles لل‎ 
$10 to $250 4 


The 
advantages 
of the 
“qoose-neck” 
tone-arm 


The patented Victor ''goose-neck'' 


The patented Victor ''goose-neck'" t 
tone-arm when not in use. 


tone-arm in playing position. 

"What makes the Victor tone so sweet, clear and natural, and of such splen- 
did volume?" people ask as they become captivated by the unequaled Victor 
tone-quality. 

The "goose-neck" construction of the tone-arm is largely responsible. A little 
thing in itself, but a great big thing in what it accomplishes. 

It puts the weight of the sound-box in the proper place and at the proper 
angle to get the best results from every record. ` 

Its flexibility enables the reproducing point to follow the lines of the sound- 
waves so closely that every detail is reproduced with absolute fidelity. 

And besides improving the tone, the “‘goose-neck’’ adds to the convenience of using 


the Victor. 
This exclusive patented ‘‘goose-neck”’ is only one of the many valuable features that help 


to make the Victor the world's greatest musical instrument. rf 
If you have never heard a Victor of the present day, go to the nearest Victor dealer's and 
hear it. You'll be astonished at the height of perfection it has reached in recent years. 


And be sure to hear the Victor-Victrola 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., v. s. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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FOR ME!” 


The preference for Loose Fitting 
B. V. D. has made it the summer 
underwear of world-wide favor. 
Its coolness and comfort will make 
it your favorite. 

. V. D. Undergarments are 
made of light woven, durable 
fabrics, and are cut مرو‎ fitting, 
so as to let refreshing air flood 
your body. The studied roomi- 
ness of cut and calculated exact- 
ness of drape prevent binding and 
chafing and lessen perspiration. 
The strength of the materials, and 
making give the utmost 71 
of wear. Every nicely of finish 
conforms to the exacting B. V. D. 
standard. ١ 
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Take zo garment without it. Write for 

a copy of our Booklet, ‘‘Cool as a Sea 

Breeze." 
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and $1.50 a garment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits 
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CONTINENTAL, 


nited States Tires 
Will Mean Lower Up-Keep 
Cost for Every Motorist 


It has been easy for the automobile dealer to realize how much the organization of the United States 


"Tire Company means in improved manufacturing conditions, in greater purchasing. power, and in wider 


means to him in the production of better automobile tires. 


We propose to reduce the up-keep tire cost for every motorist in America! We proposé to make 


E distribution and sales efforts for the four great tire companies which comprise this new organization. 
It should be just as easy for the motorist to realize how much the United States Tire Company 


possible the more economical operation of every automobile in this country. We propose, through the 


motoring everywhere. 


; production of superior automobile irs, to give added pleasure, added Y and added economy to 


For many years Continental tires, G (® J tires, CERIS tires and Morgan «& Wright tires have been 


recognized by the motoring world as leaders in the tire field. 


these four Ld manufacturers have made mood tires— 


Continental 1 
G& J 


In the five great factories of these four 
leading tire makers, throughout a period of. time so long that these names have become household words, 


Hartford 
Morgan & Wright 


Each of these tires has had its own marked points of superiority. Motorists have come to know wherein 


each of these tires has been better than any.other tire made. 
Company to bring into one working group all the tire knowledge, 
all the tire skill, all the tire experience which have given to each 
of the four brands its own field of leadership. 


Every point of su periority which in the past has identified each 
of these tires individually will beapplied to all of them. Intoeach 


of these good tires the United States Tire Company is building. 


every better feature of the three others. Our application of this 


. aggregate knowledge, this aggregate of proven methods, must be 


andi IS productive of 


America' S تم‎ iif Tires 


United States tires embody advantages which the motorist 


could not and cannot secure through the use of any other tires. 
From no other source can he even hope to secure tires into which 
have been built such complete superiority. Pon he can 
actually buy these. tires 


At the Same Price Asked for Other Kinds 


° United States tires are sold under the four well- ا‎ brand 


names; Continental, G ® J, Hartford and Morgan ©& Wright, 


and include eight styles of treads and three styles of fastenings— 


7 the widest range of selection ever offered the motorist. 


United States Tire Company, New v York 


Branches, Agencies or Dealers Everywhere 


It remained for the United States Tire 


Four-fifths of the Best Dealers Sell 


UNITED STATES TIRES 


Allthe way from one Americancoast 
to theother—whereverautomobiles 
or automobile accessories are sold 
—there you will find a United States 
Tire dealer. It means much to the 
motorist that thousands of dealers 
—four-fifths of all the best dealers 
in America—have pinned their faith 
and their future to United States 
Tires. These dealers arenotthe sort 
that take charices with desirable 
patronage. They.make it their busi- 


.ness to sell the best products the 


market affords, building not for a 
day, but for the years to come. 
The fact that an overwhelming 
majority of these leading dealers, 
these responsible dealers, have 
recognizedthe superiority of United 
States Tires 18 conclusive corrobo- 
ration of whatever we have said or 
might say of the better servíce to 
be had from our products. 


'-geon who, having been in the 


yearly temperature; but they 
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THE BLOOD TEST 


CHAPTER I.—Tue Dror or Broopn. 
HERE are some dogs 
which will commence to 
hunt the moment they 
leave their kennels. 
They trail assiduously 
up and down the streets of a town, pointing everything along the 
route, from the wooden Indian in front of the cigar store to the 
decoy ducks in the show windows of the sporting goods’ estab- 
lishments; but, by the time they reach the country where the birds might reason- 
ably be expected, such dogs are tired out and of no possible use. And there are 
other dogs which will trot contentedly to heel until the bird country is reached. 
Then they will get down to business. Any hunter will tell you which kind of dog 
will find the most birds, 

Likewise it is with men. 

I have known men to spend their whole lives in the observance of the most 
minute details, when such microscopic observation was of no practical use; and 
yet, when the time came for ac- 
curate notation in matters of 


importance, their wits appar- ھا 0010 00ں‎ 
ently would desert them com- 00 00 


pletely. I knew a naval sur- 000 AD MAPA 20۵ 

1 WP "M "m 1 | 
Samoan disaster off Apia, | I 
where three of our vessels went 0 
to the bottom, remembered that 
Occurrence chiefly because it 
was the only occasion in his lire 
that he had ever lost a pocket 
knife. Such a man would dodge 
à toad and run into an auto. 

I know men who can tell 
you just how many buttons 
there are on their shirts or 
coats, just how many steps 
there are to their stairs, the 
exact number of houses be- 
tween their own and the post- 
office, the altitude of the town 
in which they live, and its mean 


would stand open-mouthed and 
helpless if you were to ask 
them, in case of a sudden trag- 


ran. 

Modern detective stories 
tell us of men who can cast a 
casual glance at another man’s 
shoes left inadvertantly outside 
9f his door and tell the wearer's 
religious denomination, his po- 
litical beliefs, what he ate for 
dinner, where he dined, where 
he went afterwards, and who 
accompanied him on his peri- 
grinations. Such deductions 
are, to my mind, farcical and 
unbelievable, 6 they are 
not based on sound scientific 
principles. 

. But, given something tan- 
gible to start with, the impor- 
tance 01 accurate knowledge 
Sgentifically applied, cannot be 
over-estimated. Deduction frora 
an established fact is as valu- 
able in science, as the same pro- 
cess from fantastical nonsense 
and pseudo-facts, is popular in 
recent fiction. There are scien- 
tific men who, while nothing is to be gained by the effort, are seemingly careless 
of small matters, and yet who, when vital affairs are at stake, can exercise a 
power of observation microscopic in its detail. In short, these are the dogs 
Which commence to hunt when the birds are about. 

There are naturalists who, given a single bone, can accurately build the entire 
Skeleton of which this bone originally was a component part. And they can wi 
you the habits and general characteristics of the animal from which this bone 
came; what it ate, where it roamed; possibly, even its age. This, they know from 
knowing what other animals of the same species were wont to do. But, from 
this Single piece of evidence, naturalists would not attempt to tell you whether 
this animal died a natural death, or was killed by another and û fiercer animal. 
They carry their deductions just as far as their facts warrant, and not one step 
arther. They have built the skeleton; you can tack any theories on to it that 
your fancy may dictate. 
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"Is this the letter you saw?” 


By F. JULIAN CARROLL, M.D. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILBUR G. KURTZ 


And so it is that I, who have always 
been looked upon as something of a 
dreamer, was able to find the bone and 
build the skeleton which finally explained 
the whole Hanlon mystery, and brought 
about a culmination entirely foreign to 
what anybody expected in the beginning. 

My connection with this case, at first, came entirely from my passion for 
argument; and Moorman's passion for argument. If I had not insistently main- 
tained, and Moorman had not as insistently denied the real value of scientific 
deduction in the dectection of crime, the most obvious solution of the Hanlon 
killing would have been generally accepted and—but that comes later in the story. 

At any rate, my chance to *make good", as Moorman put it, came soon after 
one of our most heated arguments; and though I had little time for such work, 
being a fairly busy practitioner of medicine, I entered upon the case with avidity. 

Jack Moorman, I may say in passing, was the coroner of Maple county, aud 
for a county official, a man of considerable intelligence, though fearfully thick- 
headed and hard to convince in 
argument. 11 was in response 
to a telephone message from 
him that I hurriedly left my 
office that February night, des- 
tined for the Seminole Inn, 
Summitt's leading tourist's ho- 
tel. 

Moorman was standing on 
the front porch of the Inn as I 
drove up and alighted. Imme- 
diately I began to question him. 

“Tell me something about 
the case before we go inside,” 
I said as soon as I had returned 
his salutation. 

“All I know came in over 
the phone from the hotel; but 
how did you manage to get 
here in such a hurry—don't you 
ever go to bed?" 

It was about 1:30 a. m., 
and fully as cold as Alaska. It 
sometimes gets that way in 
Summitt, especially in the early 
morning hours. 

"Oh, I was looking over 
some of my rejected manu- 
scripts.” * I did considerable 
literary work, which I found 
brought me ample returns, and 
quick—of the MSS. 

“Well, I guess that would 
keep you up all night," returned 
Moorman musingly. 

"Tell me all you know 
about this case, and we can dis- 
cuss literature afterwards," I 
replied crossly. Moorman knew 
my sore point. 

“It’s old Hanlon, the to- 
bacco millionaire.” 

“What about him?” 

“Dead,” replied Moorman, 
sententiously. 

"You don't say so! Died 
suddenly, I presume, from your 
being ‘on the job’.” 

“I reckon so. He was shot 
through the heart. A man aint 
apt to linger long with that af- 
fliction.” 

“Murdered?” I asked, sud- 
denly thrilled with that feeling 
of awe which all of us experience on hearing of a violent death, particularly کا‎ 
this should occur in a quiet place like Summitt, where a murder among the white 
inhabitants is an almost unheard of occurrence. 

"I don't know; but from what was told me over the phone, it seems to be a 
clear case of suicide. Maybe, though, your scheme of ‘Scientific Deduction’ may 
be worked so as to get a murder out of it. At any rate, we will take a look over 
the grounds and see what we can make of it." 

Scorning to reply to his persiflage, I followed Moorman into the hotel. On 
account of the lateness of the hour, the elevator not being running, we walked 
up one flight of stairs to the Hanlon suite of rooms on the second floor. The 
apartment which the dead man himself occupied was very near to the landing; 
so it was only a few steps to his door. 


Apparently, no one in the hotel knew of this tragic occurrence at the time 


of our arrival save the manager and a Mr. Smithson, Mr. Hanlon’s private secre- ` 


Page 6 


tary, who had discovered the body and notified the hotel man. 11 was the latter 
who had informed Moorman, and him it was who admitted us to the hotel and 
showed us up to the dead man's room. 

As we entered the death chamber, Mr. Dove, the manager, switched on the 
electric lights and then left us to our own devices. 

Though accustomed to view death in all its aspects, I think I shall never 
forget the scene that met my eyes as I looked around in the glare of the electric 
lights. 'There was no sign of disorder about the room; but seated in a low Morris 
chair, his head strained forward, his eyes wide open and staring, a look of inde- 
scribable horror on his large, puffed face, was a man of about sixty. I gazed in 
fascinated awe and wonder. This fearsome spectacle, this grotesquely terrible 
object, then, was Hanlon, the possessor of many millions, the envied of thousands! 
His right hand was extended, as if in a desperate, though futile effort to ward 
off his Nemesis, while his left clutched the arm of his chair in the grip of death. 
His coat and collar were off, his shirt unbuttoned at the neck, and his vest wide 
open in front, revealing the powder-stained and bloody shirt. Going closer, I 
found that this garment, as well as the undershirt was burned around the point of 
entrance of the bullet, indicating that the shot had been fired at very close range. 
Attempting to move the arm, I received a rude shock. It was as rigid and im- 
movable as a steel rod! Evidently a case of instantaneous rigor mortis. I had 
read of those cases where post mortem rigidity came on immediately after death, 
and there are many well-authenticated cases described in medical literature, as 
for instance the case of Captain Nolan. This startling illustration of instantane- 
ous stiffening of the body occurred at the charge at Balaklava and is recorded 
by Ogston. He says: "Captain Nolan, while riding in advance of the cavalry, had 
his chest torn open by a Russian shell. The arm he was waving in the air at the 
moment remained high uplifted, and he retained his seat on his horse, which 
wheeled around and passed some distance through the ranks before the rider fell." 
Similar cases were also recorded during the Civil War; but this was the first 
instance which had ever come under my personal observation, and the deductions 
I drew therefrom had a very important bearing on the cause of this man's death. 

Except that the hotel management had provided a long oak writing desk, in- 
stead of the tables ordinarily found in such rooms, Hanlon's apartment presented 
no peculiarities. It was one of the best guest chambers in the hotel, being on 
the front of the building and opening by two windows on to the piazza shed. 

The chair in which the body so strangely sat was in front of this oak .desk 
or table, and he had apparently been reading or writing here just before he was 
stricken to his death. : 

I carefully examined this table. On it were ink and pens, a very sharp scalpel- 
like ink eraser, and writing materials; and here also, sinister in its portend, lay 
an automatic pistol of .38 caliber. Beneath the pistol was a letter which I picked 
up and handed to Moorman. After reading it carefully, he returned it to me. 

“That ought to make your deductions easy," he said smilingly, as he waited 
for me to read. The letter follows: 

“TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

"I am destroying my life, because it is no longer worth having. For some 
time I have suffered from car- 
diac asthma, and my physicians 
frankly tell me that my time is 
very limited at best. So wiu 
try to prolong something which 
gives no one else happiness, and 
causes me only suffering? 

“My will has been made, 
and my affairs are all in or- 
der; so there is nothing to keep 
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"Aint you 'member me, 
Marse Ben? I wuz raised 
right in yo' own ya'd!" 
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me here. There will be few to regret my act or miss me when I am gone. To 

those, if any such there are, I can only say: 1 have thought it over—and there is 

no other way. P. J. HANLON.” 

*Well, I guess that settles the matter, eh?" observed Moorman. 

I did not answer. Pretending to be reading the letter over a second time, I 
was in reality listening with straining faculties to something I thought I heard 
outside. With a rapid movement, I noiselessly reached the corridor door, and 
flung it wide open. A man was standing immediately outside. 

*Come in, sir," I said politely. 

Controlling his features admirably, the stranger entered. 

“Thank you," he said coldly, “I was about to knock." 

“Doubtless,” I answered suavely, “you are—” 

*Mr. Smithson, the late Mr. Hanlon's private secretary. 1 discovered his 
body, and I thought perhaps that I could be of some slight assistance to you. 
Are you the coroner?" 

“No. I am," answered Moorman. “That is Dr. Coleman, a friend of mine 
who takes an interest in matters of this nature." 

Smithson smiled, and in that smile I fancied I detected a sneer. 

“I should imagine that doctors would have enough deaths in their own prac- 
tice, without having to concern themselves with those for which they are not 
directly responsible," said this man carelessly. 

Evidently Smithson had an acrid wit. 

*Sometimes it is a matter of gratification to us to know that some one else is 
responsible, and to find the responsible person," I replied smoothly, looking hard 
at Smithson as I spoke. 

*No doubt, no doubt, and I imagine you will have no difficulty in this case. 
Even a doctor should be able to unravel this mystery," rejoined Smithson with 
the utmost coolness. 

Here Moorman broke in. 

*Mr. Smithson, I think I understood you to say that you were the first to 
find Mr. Hanlon after his death. Is that true?" 

*As far as I am aware, it is; but, of course, I have no way of knowing 
whether or not any one else had entered the room before I did." 

*At what time was this?" 

*About twelve thirty." 

*Did you see a letter on the table after you came in?" 

*[ did." 

*Did you read it?" 

“I..did.” 

“Is this the letter you saw?” handing the letter to him. 

Smithson read the letter slowly, then returned it to Moorman, 

“Yes, that is the letter,” he answered. 

“Ts that Mr. Hanlon’s handwriting?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

For reasons which will later develop, I was decidedly interested in Smithson’s 
answer to this question, and I hung on his reply with the greatest attention. 
From the moment it was given, I began to suspect that, for some reason, he was 
holding back the truth. 

During his conversation with Moorman, I had been taking in every detail of 
Smithson’s form and features for future reference. He was a tall man and very 
thin. I estimated his height at six feet, though his gauntness made him look 
even taller. A rough grey tweed suit hung on him loosely, though by its cut and 
texture it showed that. it was turned out by a first-class tailor—London made, I 
thought. His hair, of a light sandy hue, was closely cropped and showed thin 
around the temples and forehead. Eyes of a steely grey and of piercing intensity 
looked out somewhat furtively from beneath scanty, light brown eyebrows. The 

: face, very narrow and long, with a pointed 
chin, lacked that squareness of jaw which 

I liked best to see in a man; though the 

nose, large, aquiline, and well shaped, 

rather redeemed his face from weakness. 

His small, thin-lipped mouth revealed in 

talking a set of even, strong teeth; and au 

erect, soldierly carriage, together with a 

certain dignity and manliness of expres- 

sion, rather counteracted the impression of 
femininity which his mouth and chin gave. 

On his right index finger there was a piece 

of court plaster, evidently covering a fresh 

wound. Of this I made a rapid mental 
note; for I had seen something on that 
letter which had escaped Moorman. 

I now returned my attention to Han- 
lon, and made a more careful examination 
of the wound. The bullet had entered 
about two inches above the heart, and from 
its apparent direction, should have missed 
the heart; but this could only be definitely 
determined by an autopsy. If the heart 
had not been wounded, a very interesting 
question would arise—but of that later. I 
next noted the attitude of the body in re- 
lation to the table, and with a.small tape, 
such as we use.in insurance examinations, 
I measured the distance from the dead 
man's shoulders to the table; also to where 
the pistol.lay on the table. 

"Was this revolver lying here on the 
table when you entered this room?" I asked . 
of Smithson, who had been watching my 
movements with an air of indifference, 
which I was sure was assumed, 

He hesitated a moment, flushed slight- 
ly, then replied: 

! “No. It was clutched tightly in his 
hand. I tore it loose and placed it on the 
table myself. Perhaps I should not have 
done this, but I was so flustered at the 
moment, I did not stop to think.” 

“I imagine it took considerable force 
to do this, did it not?” I asked. 

Smithson looked very much annoyed. 
Sulkily he acquiesced in my supposition. 
Then I deliberately examined  Hanlon's 
hand again. There was not a sign of a 
bruise or a powder stain. As I have pre- 


“is near to his?" I asked indifferently. 


— paper, I put it in the same receptacle with my other specimens. 


viously said, the hand was in extension. With all my might I tried to 
close the fingers in a position which they would assume in holding a 
pistol. They could not be moved. Certainly Hanlon never held the 
pistol in his right hand, I thought. 

“One question more. I believe you toid Mr. Moorman that you 
found this letter from Mr. Hanlon on the table when you entered. 
Did you touch or in any way disturb it; or did you read it as it lay?" 

*[ read it as it lay. By that time I had recovered my presence. of 
mind and realized that it was important that nothing should be dis- 
turbed." 

“You are then quite sure that you did not pick it up or handle 
it at all?" 

Smithson looked at me sharply, as if to fathom the drift of my 
questions. 

*[ am quite sure," he answered after a pause. This answer tended 
still farther to make me regard this cool young man with suspicion. 
In seeking to avoid a trap, he had plunged into a morass. On picking 
up the letter, I had observed a piece of blotting paper directly beneath 
it, and on that blotting paper, « single drop of blood. 

Taking the blotting paper, I wrapped it in another paper, labeled 
it, and put it carefully in my pocket. Next, with a small pair of scis- 
sors, I snipped away a small portion of Hanlon's blood-stained shirt. 
This I also wrapped up and labeled, then put in my pocket. 

Looking around the room, I observed that one of the windows was 
open. This might be worth an investigation, so I walked over for a 
look. A hurried inspection showed that it cpened directly out on the 
piazza shed, thus affording an easy mode of exit for any one who 
desired to get out in that way. But how to reach the ground? One 
must be a rather expert climber, or have a room which also had win- 
dows opening on the piazza. Minutely examining the sill, I found a 
second drop of blood. 

“Being Mr. Hanlon's private secretary, I presume that your room 

“I occupy the next room,” he said icily. : 

“That, like this, I believe, opens on the piazza shed?" I rather as- 
serted than asked. 

“Tt does.” 

“Thank you.” 

Calling for a spoon and a little water, with the aid of a burning 
match, I soon had a warm sterile solution. With this, I diluted the 
blood on the sill, and sopping up a small amount of it on a blotting 


“You have had typhoid fever recently, I observe,” I said, address- 
ing Smithson. 

He looked at me in surprise for a moment, then smiled scornfully. 

“Really, your deductions a la Sherlock Holmes are astounding! 
You doubtless reached your conclusions because of my clipped hair 
and the general meagerness of my figure. Well, you are correct. I 
have only recently recovered from an attack; though what possible 
connection that can have with this case, I fail to see.” 

I had been guilty, in this instance, of making a guess, and though 
the result had been all that I could have anticipated, I was rather 
ashamed that I had not reached my conclusions in a more scientific 
way. As Smithson had so readily discerned, his close cropped hair, his 
loose clothes, betokening unusual thinness, and a very pronounced 
anaemia had suggested to me the extreme probability of a recent illness, very 
likely typhoid fever, but not necessarily so. That he had had typhoid, however, 
was the important matter, and now that I had it from his own lips, it saved me 
the necessity of obtaining this information in another, and equally reliable, though 
slower way. 

To exclude the possibility of a wound in Hanlon's hand having caused this 
drop of blood on the blotter, I again turned my attention to the dead man. My 
previous minute examination of the right hand had shown not the slightest sign 
of wound or abrasion; so now I directed my search to the left. 

"In which hand did you say Mr. Hanlon held the pistol?" I casually inquired 
of Smithson. 

"I do not think I said," replied Smithson, easily, *but it was in the left." 

“So he was left-handed, eh?” 

“Not ordinarily, but for some reason, he apparently shot himself with that hand.” 


I WAS not listening to Smithson's answer, for in my examination of his tightly 
clenched left hand, though I failed to find the slightest evidence of a wound, I 
made a discovery which was so pregnant with possibilities and so subversive to 
the theory which I had already begun to form that for the nonce I was dum- 
founded. Tightly wrapped in and out between the dead man's fingers was a 
single strand of glossy black hair, fine of texture, and of great length. What did 
it mean? Evidently the inevitable woman in the case! I was looking for a bone. 
I had found two—and of entirely different animals! 
. Gently disentangling this disconcerting piece of evidence throughout all its 
810110108 length, being careful all the time not to let Smithson see what I was 
doing, I ‘rolled is up and carefully put it away. Having now finished my inspec- 
tion, I signified to Moorman my willingness to go. 

At the door, I turned and looked back at the figure in the chair. There it 
sat, grim, fateful, impelling. Giving the lie to that person who, for motives of 
his own, sought to attribute its death to suicide; mutely eloquent in its awful 
stilfiiess, if one could but understand its language of eternal silence. Could I 
interpret for the dead Hanlon? Could I read the signs which death had left? 

I thought I could. 

: I had dismissed my buggy, so I gladly accepted Moorman's offer to drive me 
ome. 

"Well, Doc," remarked the coroner, as we settled down in the buggy, “I 
guess it don't take any Sherlock Holmes to make out that case. I am sorry that 
I started you out on anything so easy. You'll get cocky over this case, and a 
baby could make it out blindfolded.” 

“What do you make of it?” I asked curiously. 

| Why, suicide, of course. That’s dead easy.” 

: On the contrary," I replied thoughtfully, *I imagine that we have a most 
interesting and involved problem to deal with—more interesting and more involved 
than I, myself, was inclined to think a few minutes ago." 

"I can't see how you figure that out. Any one that can read plain English can 
make this case out. As'I said, a child would tell you that this is a case of suicide, 
plain and simple." 

"Yes, a child would, and so would a great many grown people. Nevertheless, 
if I were as sure of all the points of the matter as I am certain that Mr. Hanlon 

d not commit suicide, I would take you right now and lay your hands on the 


J murderer,” 
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She admitted that she had been in her uncle's room at 11 o'clock the previous night. 


“There you go with your fool theories! Do you imagine that any man would 
be obliging enough to take off his coat and collar and open his vest so that a 
would-be assassin could see just where to shoot, and then cap it all by writing a 
letter taking all the blame himself?" 

“Hardly that," I answered, “but you are assuming that he did write that 
letter—an assumption which is yet to be confirmed. 11 yet remains to compare 
this letter with others written by Hanlon. I know a very capable hand writing 
expert in Carlton, and it might be well to call him into the case. But, of course, 
you have thought of that," I concluded drily. 

*Naturally," answered Moorman, somewhat doubtfully. 

By this time we had reached my office. 

“Now, look a-here, Doc," said Moorman, as I got cut of the buggy, "I don't 
pretend to know what cards you've got in your hand, but don't play your hand any 
higher than it’s worth. I'll get busy through the night collecting witnesses and a 
jury, and I am going to back my hand for what it is worth; so I warn you not 
to expect to capture the pot on any four flush. The inquest will be at ten. 
Please get up in time to be there." 

*You couldn't keep me away with a hand full of clubs all in a row. And as 
to my hand: watch my play. "That's all—and—good-night.” 


* * * * * * * * * 


* ا * 

The first thing I did on entering my office was to call up Dr. Leslie, the phy- 
sician to the Seminole Inn, who had been in attendance on Mr. Hanlon. After a 
necessarily prolonged talk with this circumlocutory physician, I went into my 
laboratory. 

At seven the same morning, my work finished, I locked my office and walked 
to my room. A cold bath and a good rub served in lieu of sleep, and soon I was 
on my way to find Moorman. 

During the previous few hours I had builded a complete skeleton from one 
of the bones that I had found in Hanlon's room. 

Had I built the right animal? 


CHAPTER II.—Tue INQUEST 


T eight o'clock the morning after Hanlon's death, I was closeted with Moor- 
man. During the night he had found evidence which had made him revise 


his ideas considerably, and he listened with the utmost care as I detailed to , 
him the result of my investigations, and gave him an outline of the questions that 


I wanted him to put to the various witnesses, but more especially to Smithson. 

At ten a. m., promptly, the coroner's jury, no little impressed with their own 
importance, having just had their picture taken for a leading New York daily, 
viewed the body of the late P. J. Hanlon, and after requesting me to make a post 
mortem examination, adjourned to meet an hour later at the Town Hall. 

As is usually the case where rigor mortis comes on immediately after death, 
its disappearance was as sudden as its appearance, and the limp body had 
slumped down into the chair, presenting a less grewsome appearance than when 
I had first seen it, though the impression created on the jury showed me that to 
them, at least, this was a terrible sight. 5 

Having at length finished a most searching autopsy, I made my way to the 
inquest. ; j 
The Town Hall, as the largest building in town, had been selected by the 
always accommodating Moorman so that everybody could have a chance to hear 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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How could she bear to look at that pale, tired face in the mirror? 


OR MORE than two years, Alicia had dragged herself listlessly 
about the pretty little cottage she had sacrificed so much to 
help Philip purchase. From the dainty parlor to the immacu- 
late kitchen she had vainly sought her old-time delight in keep- 
ing her home the “Beauty Spot” her friends had laughingly 
christened it. 

Sometimes, when she positively abhorred the simple act 

of spreading the lace coverlet on her shining brass bed, she 
would suddenly fall on it instead, and, burying her face in the pillows, would 
weakly give way to a passion of racking, hysterical weeping. Afterwards, she 
would foolishly try to analyze herself—to probe her hurt heart and dazed mind; 
to question her soul: What had she done that all her life-plan had so suddenly 
ended in failure? How had she sinned that such punishment should have been 


-sent to her? Why had everything come out so wrong when she had wished so to 


de what was right? 

Five years before, when she and Philip were married, how joyfully she had 
anticipated the future! How beautiful she was going to make their joined lives, 
one sweet, unending song of love and bliss, and it was not egotistical of her to 
remember that she had seemed to be dowered with the paramount essential to 
make this ideal a reality; for no bride had ever been more charming, sweet and 
altogether desirable. Her eyes had sparkled with the light of youth and happi- 
ness; her cheeks had glowed with health and timid joy; her lips had been ripe- 
red with the new-sipped wine of love and life. And now—how could she bear 
to look at that pale, drawn, tired face there in the depths of her mirror? Surely, 
that lifeless, lusterless hair was not hers! How could eyes so dim still hold the 
power of sight? . 

Then, with a pang, she would swerve to another thought: Philip had noticed! 
It was the night of their third anniversary that she had been certain of this, when, 
with well-nigh brutal tactlessness, he had commented on her extreme thinness. 


“You are as straight as a stick,” he had. said, bending upon her the critical, - 
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impersonal gazė of one but casually interested. “Really, I can scarcely 

believe you are the same delicious partridge I fell in love with." 

“1 am not the same," she had answered, promptly. “That creature 
had never tried to buy a nest with its own blood and brawn." 

Perhaps she had been unduly peevish, or nervous, but, in any event, 
she assuredly had not merited the quick frown and sharp retort with 
which he had wounded her. 

“You didn't have to do it," he had flamed. “I’m not so keen about 
owning a home. In fact, I believe I had rather not if I am to have the 
cost of it thrown in my teeth every day." 

With that, he had dashed angrily out of the house, to spend the 
evening that was usually hers with others, while she, shivering beneath 
the covers of her bed, had cried until it seemed that her eyes had been 
scalded out of their sockets. 

So it had gone on unti] that morning, five years to the day since 
their marriage, when, as he kissed her good-by before starting for his 
work, he had pinched her cheek and said with a half-hearted laugh: 

*Even that doesn't flush them. I worider if they would bleed should 
I happen to cut them?" 

“There is no blood in them,” she had replied, in spite of herself, 
urged on by a mad, blind force against which her feeble will had been 
pitiably impotent. “My heart has shed it all.” 

*My God!" he had cried, *am I never to hear the end of this? Is 
my house to offer me nothing pleasant to the eye or ear? Never do I 
enter the door but I am confronted with a face that would almost serve 
for a death-mask; I am greeted by a voice from which the very breath 
of life seems to be escaping. Do you wonder that I hate the very sight 
of this accursed house, and that I seek elsewhere the enjoyments I can- 
not find here? Damn the place! I wish the earth would open and 
swallow it!” 

Thus he had gone from her, and now it was midnight, and he had 
not returned. She sat in the dark with her face pressed against the 
cold window-pane, peering fixedly into the night; straining her ears 
for the sound of a step or cab-wheel. 'The very chill of death was upon 
her; her teeth chattered, and her whole body shook from the wild, plung- 
ing beats of her heart. Never before had she been alone in the house 
so late at night, and, at the realization of it, the unreasoning fright of 
a child took possession of her—the fright of a child with the added 
terror of a woman's vague, nerve-racking foreboding: Philip had left 
her—he was never coming home any more—he had gone off with—with— 

She caught her breath with a sharp, gasping sob, and, springing up. 
began to walk back and forth through the room, groping her way; stumb- 
ling over tables and chairs, now and then, scarcely conscious of what 
she was doing; but, all the while, listening for that sound of something 
approaching with all the power and strength of her ears. And, pres- 
ently, she was rewarded. A cab rolled up and stopped; some one got 
out, walked heavily up to the door, fumbled a key in the lock, and 
finally, pushed stealthily in. With a sudden, inexplicable impulse no! 
to be found, she ran, plunging through the dark like an animal in panic, 
and hid in a little alcove curtained off from the diming-room; and it was 
not until she was there and the lights turned on that she learned that 
some one was with him. Then she was glad she had hidden, for she 
knew she must look like a creature distraught; so, while she had no 
deliberate intention of concealing herself for the purpose of eavesdrop- 
ping, still, she remained where she was and kept very quiet. 

There was nothing exceptional in the conversation for awhile. Philip 
had brought his friend home to sample a certain rare wine, and, at first, 
the talk was confined entirely to that; then, of a sudden, it switched off 
to other fine things in the room; and, finally, to the house as a whole. 

“You have a gem of a place, Phil,” said the friend, genuine admira- 
tion in his voice. “It has really all the delicacy and daintiness of a 
miniature." 

“Glad you like it," Philip answered, dryly. “For myself, it only represents 
the— price !" 

“The price?” repeated the other, with the surprised freedom of a very old 
friend. *Oh, why, of course it must have cost quite a bit." 

“Everything I possessed," replied Philip, tensely—* peace, love, contentment, 
ambition, happiness !” , 

“Why—er—er—” stammered the guest, when his host unceremoniously cut in: 

“Yes; I know. It’s an odd sort of thing for me to have said, but I’ve got to 
where I'm obliged to let it all out on somebody, and you're the only one I'd trust, 
Ted. I didn't intend to tell you, either, but, somehow, it burst out of me in 
spite of myself." 

“Well, if there's any trouble," said Ted, in the voice a man's best friend would 
use under such circumstances, *you know I am with you, old man. If I can do 
anything—” 

“You can’t,” interrupted Philip, with the stress of finality. “Nobody can, for, 
you see, it—it is my wife. Understand, she is above criticism; nevertheless, she 
has wrecked and ruined my life, and this house is the cause of it. You see, when 
we were married she started out with the determination to own her own home, 
and was sé completely dominated by the idea that, as time went on, it became 
an obsession. Everything was sacrificed to it. In order to put that much more 
on the house, she wouldn't keep a servant, and so made a drudge of herself. For 
the same reason, we have never once, in the five years of our marriage, gone to à 
theater, or concert, or taken a trip in summer, or entertained one of our friends, 
or had even the least of the pleasures of life. It has all been nothing but work, 
grind, save, with the result that now she is a wreck, mentally and physically, and 
Im on my way to the devil!” 

“Um!” said Ted, with an equivocal inflection, “there—er—isn’t any one par- 
ticularly influencing you, I suppose?” 

“No, no!” Philip answered, somewhat testily. “I don’t believe I am quite that 
kind. It is just that everything here—Alicia, God help us both! included—is a 
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rasp on my nerves, and that I can't endure it any longer. 
I'm not whining, mark, for Ive made up my mind what 
I am going to do; but— Well, old man, we've been friends 
from boyhood, and I—I wished to know what there is of 
justification in the matter. At the best, I feel like an in- 
fernal cad; for, of course, Alicia’s ambition to own her 
home was most commendable, and it was exceptionally fine 
of her to make so many sacrifices for it—only, they were 
not sacrifices to her, and they were to me. She is the kind 
of woman who has a passion for hoarding things: anything 
—money, pins, newspapers, shoe-boxes, twine, old rags; and 
to me it is all simply—plunder. Her motto is: “Keep a 
thing seven years and you'll find a use for it.” Mine is: 
*Use it right now for all it is worth, and you wont need it 
seven years afterward." In plain words, she is a miser, Ted, 
and I believe in the free circulation of money." 

“Have you—er—discussed the matter with her?" probed 


. Ted, diplomatically. 


“In a way,” answered Philip. “I’ve told her pretty 
plainly what it has all done for her, and if she has any dis- 
cernment whatever, she can see for herself what it has done 
for me. Apparently, however, she hasn’t noticed; or, if 
she has, doesn’t care, for now that the house is paid for, 
she is going to save for a bank account—ten thousand dol- 
lars before she holds up; and, after that, there will be some- 
thing else—an elephant farm, perhaps—and so on and on 
to the last day of life. Oh, it’s all right to save; I do it 
myself, but I want to do other things besides, and, by 
heaven, I am going to!” 

As by a common impulse, they both stood up and held 
out their hands to each other, and Ted put his arm about 
Philip's shoulder. 

“Steady, Phil, boy!” he 
the price run up any higher." 

"That's out of my hands," Philip said, in the voice of 
the fatalist "Whatever it is, there's nothing for me to 
do now but pay." 

*You're blue," Ted comforted, cheerily. “It will look 
better on second thoughts, and Pm going now to give you 
a chance to make the test. Good-night, and—God bless 
you!” 

After he had gone, Philip stood for a moment unde- 
cidedly in the middle of the room; then, abruptly threw 
himself on a chair and bowed his head in his hands. 


* * * * * * 


said, very gently. “Don’t let 


For a long time, through the slight part in the curtain, 
Alicia sat, like a figure of ice, and looked at him. At first, 
she was not conscious of any definite thought; but, after 
a while, gradually the whole hideous conversation seeped 


She stood peeping out from behind the portiere 


back into her mind. She went over it analytically, word 
by word, putting herself under the microscope with it, and, 
at the end, although her soul writhed in the process, with 
the precision of a mathematician she made her deductions. 
It hurt her—she almost swooned from the pain—but, with 
the truth and sincerity characteristic of her, she acknowl- 
edged unreservedly that in the whole scheme of her married 
life she had been egregiously wrong. In everything she 
had only considered herself. The very sacrifices she had 
deluded herself into thinking she was making for Philip, 
were, indeed, such to him, but only the gratification of a 
passion to her; for, as he had said, she did have a passion 
for saving; even in her school days she had hated to throw 
away the stumps of her pencils, and always had to be made 
to clear the old papers out of her desk. The years had but 
strengthened the passion—she saw that distinctly enough 
now, and blushed at the thought that what she had so re- 
cently discovered had for so long been so obvious to Philip 
—and, perhaps, others. But she had,.in reality, no con- 
cern for the others; it was Philip about whom all her 
troubled thoughts centered. What c^: he going to do? She 
shrank back, shivering, at the تت‎ ٠-۰۶ imagination returned 
her: he was going to leave her; to 20 away where he could 
do other things besides save! She did not blame him, either 
—oh, not at all—but she could not permit him to go, for 
that passion for saving did not only apply to old pencils, 
shoe-boxes, money, à home, it included him, too. More than 
anything she had ever possessed, she wished to keep Philip; 
and, if she had to renounce every habit, ideal and principle, 
she was going to—yes! yes! yes!—at any price! What 
would a home be, a fortune, the wealth of the world, with- 
out Philip? 

She gave one swift thought to the fancy, then, soft as 
a cat, she crept out of the alcove and stole up the stairs to 
her room. ‘There she bathed and powdered her face, tidied 
her hair, put on a fresh negligee, and went stealthily back 
to the parlor. 

She stood for a moment peeping out from behind the 
portiere into the dining-room where Philip still sat with 
his head bowed in his hands. Tears sprang to her eyes as 
she watched him, and the yearning cry of his name almost 
burst from her lips; but she quickly suppressed both, for, 
with fine distinction, she had decided that he was never to 
even suspect that she knew anything of the conversation of 
that night. So, with the roguish face of a mischievous child, 
she tip-toed into the room, crept up behind him, and stole 
her arms around his neck. 

*Guess who?" she challenged, archly; then, without wait- 
ing for his reply: “You are a bad boy," she chattered on, 
like a scolding bird, 
"to go to sleep down 
here when, for hours 
and hours, I’ve been 
frantic to see you. I 
have something to tell 
you — I could hard- 
ly keep it until you 
came, but came very 
near blurting it out 
over the telephone— 
and I know you will 
think it delightful, for 
we have often spoken 
about it in a casual 
way. Now, however, 
we are in deadliest 
earnest — mark that, 
will you? And—and— 
oh, I simply can't wait 
any longer! Philip, we 
—we are going to—to 
take a trip!” 

He glanced up 
sharply, but said noth- 
ing, and, although her 
heart sickened at the 
wan look of his face, 
she smiled at him, sau- 
cily, and chirruped on: 
"Oh, you may well sit 
up, my young man, for 
it will cost a nice pen- 
ny, I tell you; but 
you're able to afford 
it. You are making 
three thousand dollars 
8 year now, and our 
home is all paid for, 
and there are just two 
of us; so, why can't 
we begin to enjoy some 
of the pleasures of 
life? Answer me that, 
will you, sir?" 

He got up slowly, 
as if he were dazed, 
and then, taking her 
by the shoulders, he 
looked searchingly in- 
to her face for a mo- 
ment, 


"I can’t 
that now," he said, a 
bit brokenly; *but I 
am glad, Alicia—God ! 
I am glad!” 


answer 


And get the 
most delicious 
gingersnapthat 
ever pleased 
the taste or 
made the ap- 
petite merry. 
Always fresh, 
always crisp; 
the one ginger 
snap that is 
always perfect. 
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and—but the Major did not care 
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AJOR WORTHING- 
M TON JORDAN had 
enjoyed his dinner. The 
young turnip greens 
were the first of the season, and 
tender; the cornbread was made We B 
of new, water-ground meal; the x 1 i SANUS. 
buttermilk was fresh and ice-cold, | 
and the smoked pig-jowl boiled 
with the greens was of his own 
raising and curing. Then, there 
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fried chicken and cream gravy, 


for the rest of the dinner. 

- His habits were às regular as 
clock-work.. Every summer day, 
after the dinner at half-past one, 
he would put on his broad-brim- 
med Panama hat and walk around 
theplace until nearly three o'clock. 
Then he would go to the big 
front porch, which faced east, 
and, therefore, was cool in the 
afternoons. He would settle back 
in the great hickory rocking chair 
with the cow-hide bottom, fill his 
corn-cob pipe with the long fig- 
sprout stem, put his feet on the 
porch railing and take a nap 
when the pipe went out. 

After rising from the table 
he sauntered down tne back steps 
and out towards the barn. In 
plain view. sitting on. a cypress : 
stump at the clge of the horse = 
pond, and noidirx a fishing pole, - 
was Jim. 'The Major walked out 
and surveyed him. As the horse 
pond was about three feet deep 
in the middle and went dry every 
August, and was never known to 
contain .larger. game than tad- 
poles, and Jim knew it, the Major 
wondered. Apparently, however, 
Jim was fishing. There was a 
line attached to the pole, and it 
had a cork on it. ۸ broad grin 
overspread Jiws face as he 
looked toward the house. 6 
Major looked also. Lucindy, the 
cook, waddled out to the wood- 
pile, took up the axe and began 
vigorously chopping stove-wood. 

*Jim," remarked the Major, 
severely, *have you been into my 
bottle, or are you just plain, dern 
fool crazy ?" 

“Nosser, Marse Worf—I ain’ 
foun' de bottle, you hid it too 
good, en I sho' ain' crazy. 1 TA 
knows dey ain' no fishes in dis 
yer pawn." 

*What are you doing, then?" 

"Well, suh, dat yard boy didn' cut up ernuff stove-wood, en Lucindy's been 
atter me ter split 'er up some. En co'se I jes’ nacherlly hates ter "fuse er lady 
pint blank, so I ups en tells 'er dat dey wuz some fine catfishes in dis yer pawn, 
en you done ax me ter ketch er mess fer supper, en de moon wuz jes’ right fer 
'em ter be bitin’ now, en I didn’ have no time ter chop stove-wood. "Cindy don’ 
know no better, kaze she come ’ere since de pawn went dry." The Major laughed. 

"Well, if you get through fishing by five o'clock you go down to the spring 
and get a handful of mint. Don't you mash it up, now—and I reckon I can find 
that bottle; there's enough in it for two juleps—providing you're not lying about 
not locating it yourself." 

The Major sauntered through the garden, the orchard and through the side 
gate out on the wide front lawn under the shade- of the water oaks. Then he 
ambled up to the house, up the front steps and sank contentedly into his chair. 
He found his pipe on the railing where he had left it and his tobacco box on 
the floor. 

An immense rooster stalked in a dignified manner from toward the rear of 
the house, stopped near the end of the porch, and crowed. The effect upon the 
Major was electrical. His feet hit the floor with a thump, and he waved his hat 
at the fowl. 

“Shoo! Dern you!” he yelled. The chicken stood upon one foot and dreamily 
contemplated the scenery. “Mary, oh, Mary !'* bawled the Major. 

“What is it, Worthington?" Mrs. Jordan was a little, alert woman with 
snapping black eyes, all energy and business, and with a sense of humor. She man- 
aged the Major with an infinite tact and patience, but he never suspected it. 

“Now look here, Mary; you know I’ve been. in the habit of sitting on the end 
of this porch every day after dinner, and thinking about things, and dozing a bit, 
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The Major's jaw dropped as he gazed at them, his face a blank white mask 


maybe. I've been doing it for twenty years, and I don't propose to be run out 
of my own house by a danged dominecker rooster, you hear?" 

Major Jordan grew red in the face. Very slight exertion or emotion caused 
him to do that, for he was fat and fifty-five and had lived well. 

*Why, Worthington—what are you talking about?" She knew, but she just 
wanted to hear it again. “Surely you are not complaining about Julius Caesar?" 

“No, Madam, I am not complaining of Julius Caesar, I’m telling you if you 
don't have that blamed dominecker rooster of yours kept off this front lawn rm 
going to have his head chopped off, that's all.” The Major snorted and lit his 
pipe and puffed furiously a few moments. 

“Tt would be very foolish to to that, Worthington. Julius is a registered chicken, 
and he's a pure bred Plymouth Rock, and I paid twenty-five dollars for him. 

“Plymouth Rock, nothin’! You paid twenty-four dollars and six bits too much, 
mam. . He's nothing but a common old barnyard dominecker rooster. You've let 
some slick Yankee beat you, ma’m.” 

*Didn't buy him from any Yankee—got him in Montgomery.” : 

*Well, I don't care; you've been defrauded. I can buy a cow-pen full like 
him from these country niggers at two bits apiece." 

*Well, I hope you wont have him killed, Worthington. I wanted to raise some 
fine chickens and try for a prize at the State Fair." 

“Now, what in thunder do you want to be fooling around a-raisin’ chickens for, 
Mary? Why don’t you leave this chicken business to the niggers? Chickens aint 
fit for but two things, anyway—to lay eggs and be fried. Here we are, owning 
two fifty-thousand-dollar plantations, plenty of money and everything in the 
world we want, except some children, and you a-foolin' around trying to reist 
chickens like you had to peddle 'em for pin money?” 
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“Well, Worthington, it’s my hobby. It is not quite as 
expensive as going down to New Orleans and losing seven 
hundred dollars at poker, besides having a five-hundred- 
dollar stud and your father's watch stolen from you." 

The shot told. The Major was still gun-shy about that 
New Orleans trip when he took a carriage ride with an 
attractive, friendly, strange lady and lost his money and 
valuables. 

“Oh, very well, then, Mary," he answered, in a resigned 
tone. “I might as well move down in the nigger quarters; 
can't have any peace here in my own house. That plague- 
goned rooster is the out-crowingest fowl I ever saw, Never 
chirps during the day until about three o’clock in the after- 
noon. Just waits for me to get out here and try to take 
a nap, then he comes and stands right at the end of the 
porch and crows every two minutes by the watch. When 
he has run me off my own front porch he stops.” The 
Major was getting up steam again. 

“Oh, pshaw! you just imagine he crows more than the 
rest. 


“Pm going to have him killed if I catch him out here.. 


again." The Major commenced to swell and get red in 
the face, 

“Pll shoo him in the back yard, Worthington, and I'll 
tell Jim to nail those palings on the side fence so he can't 
get out here again." 

As she started around the corner of the house, with 
Julius Caesar stalking majestically in front, she pauséd: 

"Worthington, l'm going down to the landing with the 
carriage and surrey. Mrs. Armitage and Mrs. Slaughter 
afl the Dufour girls are coming up to stay a week with 
us, from Bayou Sara on the Pargoud. I hear her blowing 
for Point Breeze now, so I must hurry." 

“All right, honey," answered the Major, mollified. “Glad 
the ladies are coming; it’s been a whole week since we had 
company. Say, tell Jim to go to the bar on the Pargoud 
and get two dozen bottles of champagne; we are out, and 
ours wont be here until the Lee comes up. Oh, yes—tell 
him to get two bottles of good liquor. I have to buy two 
at a time—that infernal nigger steals it so fast." 

AN right—anything else?" 

Nope, think 111 just lean back here and take a little 
nap for about forty winks." 


The bumble bees droned and drowsed in the fragrant 
White locust blooms overhead at the end of the porch. A 
honeysuckle vine twined about the large round brick column 
against which the Major had propped his feet. Its per- 
fume floated, poignantly sweet, upon the dreamy air. On 
the tip-top of a cedar, flanking the driveway, a red-bird 
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poised, and piped a haunt- 
ing melody. Down the 
long slope to the. Missis- 
sippi river the young cot- 
ton was just showing, and 
above the fringe of cotton- 
woods by the water, two 
rhythmic, alternate jets of 
steam floated skyward. 
Then, on the gentle breeze 
from the south there came 
a musical rumble, gradu- 
ally increasing into a jarr- 
ing thunder of vibrant 
harmony. 

“There’s the old Par- 
goud, heading in for the 
landing, three longs. The 
ladies must be aboard. 
Well,. they'll. fool around 
there for an hour yet; 1 
get a little snooze before 
they come.” 

He leaned his head 
against the cushion with a 
sigh of utter contentment. 
Drowsily he heard the 
boat’s bells as she landed, 
fainter yet he heard them 
again and the “chow-chow 
—chow-chow” of the ex- 
haust as she backed out in- 
to the stream. Like a faint 
dream he heard her blow 
for the landing diagonally 
across the river—and he 
slipped into a delicious 
sleep. 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo-er ٠ 

The Major awoke with 
a start. There was that 
rooster again, standing not 
fifteen feet from him, 
head on one. side, his lit- 
tle yellow eyes twinkling 
with malice. Julius Caesar 
crowed again, and lustily. 

“Shoo! Scat—sooey! 
Dad-blame you!” shouted 
the Major. 

Julius Caesar stalked 
deliberately five, steps 
away, stopped and crowed 
directly at the Major. The 
latter's wrath rose. He 
grabbed a geranium pot 
and hurled it in the direction of Julius. It missed—about 
twelve feet. Julius never stirred, but observed the shat- 
tered pot, critically. Then he lazily flapped his wings and, 
looking at the Major, crowed lustily. The Major threw 
the other flower pot with little better success. Julius walked 
mincingly toward it. 

“Took awr—awr—awk!” remarked Julius Caesar, eye- 
ing the smashed flower pot, and fishing a fat worm from 
the scattered dirt. He swallowed the worm appreciatively 
and crowed again. 

“Dern your skin; 111 have you killed!” remarked ithe 
Major, soulfully. “Jim—oh, Jim!” No answer. “Lucindy! 
Oh, Lucindy—come here!” No answer. “Confound you 
niggers, there’s no keeping one on the place when those big 
boats make a landing.” He glared at the rooster. There 
was not another soul on the place besides himself and Julius 
Caesar—and Julius seemed to know the Major's helplessness. 

The rooster crowed, defiantly—and again. 116 7 
scuttled into the house for his shotgun, came out and, in a 
white heat of rage, took aim at Julius and pulled both trig- 
gers. He wanted to kill him beyond doubt, and gave him 
both barrels at once. Two faint clicks were the only reports. 
Somebody had taken the caps from the gun. 

Julius crowed, derisively. Human nature could stand 
it no longer. 

The Major dashed down the steps and made a grab at 
Julius, who side-stepped in an astonished, yet dignified man- 
ner. The Major tried again. Julius then concluded some- 
thing serious was the matter, and waddled off sideways, 
keeping an eye on the Major, who was just behind him. 
Around and around the lawn they circled, the Major getting 
hotter and hotter and madder and madder. 

“Oh, yes, you think I can't catch you? Well, I don't let 
any blame chicken run over me—both of us can't stay on 
this place!" addressed the Major to Julius between puffs. 

Julius Caesar began to get scared in earnest, and made 
a dive for the fence where the palings were off. The Major 
managed to gather a handful of tail feathers. He ripped 
off four more palings and squeezed through after the rooster, 
carrying one of the palings in his hand as though it were 
a saber and he was making another charge at Shiloh. 

The rooster, now thoroughly panic-stricken, put his best 
foot foremost. They made the circuit of the smoke-house 
seven times, the dairy and well-house six times, twice through 
the barn lot and back again into the back yard, with neither 
gaining appreciably and both doing their best. 

The Major was about winded, and Julius Caesar was 
staggering as he ran. Finally a swipe from the fence paling 
carromed Julius against a tree, and the Major triumphantly 
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Save $50 By 
Selling to Y ourself 


No. 3 Olivers 


Standard Visible Writers at 


$50, if Sold Direct 


We have undertaken to buy—to get 
the minimum price—1,000 Oliver Type- 
writers (Model No. 3) per month. On 
this enormous transaction we are able to 
quote the lowest price ever offered on 
Olivers in perfect condition. 

We have selected for our purpose the 
No. 3 model, because of its utter sim- 
plicity. Another model is necessary for 
foreign languages. Another is better for 
intricate billing. But for 99 in each 100 
users, the simple, everlasting, efficient No. 
3 is the expert’s choice. It is the model 
we use ourselves. It was the No. 3 
model which won for the Oliver its world- 
wide prestige against all competition. 

Our order calls for machines equal to 
the best machines of this model. ‘They 
are sold under standard warrant. “They 
are guaranteed to be flawless, not damaged 


or shop-worn, not inferior in any way. 


Sent on 5 Days’ Trial 
No Deposit 


Our economy comes in enormous buying, 
and in getting rid of agents and salesmen. We 
send the machine on five days’ trial without 
any deposit, and let it sell itself. If you don’t 
want it, return it at our expense. If you find 
it the best machine on the market, send us $5 
per month for ten months. 

At this price you get every perfection, every 
device which ever went out with this model. 
You get all the extras—metal case, baseboard, 
ribbon, tools, instruction book, etc. Tens of 
thousands of people have paid to agents $100 
for the Oliver No. 3. 


Oliver Points 


Over 350,000 Olivers haye been sold to date. They 
are used by 183 railroads. ‘They are used by the 
largest mail order concerns, two of whom use over 
1,000 each. Its simple efficiency, lightness and dura- 
bility have made it the choice of those who know 
typewriters best. 


Writing always in sight. 

Writes in colors without changing ribbon. 

Has Universal keyboard. 

The type is beautiful and nothing can mar it. 

It is the lightest of all the standard machines. 

It has the lightest action and the fewest parts. 

It has the patented U-shaped type bar, insuring per- 
fect alignment. 

It is easily learned, because itis simple. Instruc- 
tion book with each machine. 

One can write on ruled lines with it. One can draw 
lines with it. 

Makes 20 carbons at one writing if desired. 

Does any practical thing which any typewriter 
can do. 

Lasts a lifetime 

Nothing to wear out. 


Sold on Credit 


Send us this coupon and we will senda machine 
on 5 days’ trial without any deposit. We send it just 
as others send agents. To accept it involves no obli- 
gation whatever. 

If you don't want it, return it and we'll pay the 
express. If you do want it, send $5, then $5 monthly 
until $50 is paid. If you are not rated by the mercan- 
tile agencies please send a couple of references. 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
708 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


Trial Order Coupon 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
708 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


Ship me an Oliver Typewriter, Model No. 3, on ap- 
proval, F. O. B. Chicago. If entirely satisfactory, I 


agree to remit $5 within five days after receiving 
machine, then $5 each month thereafter until full pur- 
chase price of $50 is paid. Otherwise I will return the 
typewriter to you at your expense. It is understood 


that title will remain in you until the full purchase 
price is paid. " 
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Address 
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HE stood at the back door 
S when Miss Milly opened 

it—a tall, bony figure, re- 

splendent in a trailing 
black dress skirt and red velvet 
waist, her head surmounted by 
a slightly battered hat with 
many plumes. 

A cheerful and infectious 
grin overspread her chocolate- 
colored face, as she said in a 
deliciously rich and velvety 
voice, "I hear tell you want a 
gal, Miss Milly, en I done come 
fer ter intercede fer de place." 

She sat stiffly upright on a 
chair as Miss Milly examined 
into her antecedents and fer- 
reted out the list of her accom- 
plishments, her eyes rolling ap- 
preciatively around the well- 
appointed kitchen. 

"I sho’ would like ter work 
in dish yer kitchen," she said 
insinuatingly, *whar eve'yt'ing's 
so handy, en plenty er cookin' 
imperments fer ter use. I likes 
ter have plenty er t'ings fer ter 
do wid, w'en I cooks." 

"Are you a single woman?" 
asked Miss Milly, her heart in- 
sensibly warming to that irre- 
sistible something that makes the average negro so delightfully ingratiating and 
companionable a creature. 

"Yassum, oh, yassum; I'm single. I kin start work dis atternoon, Miss Milly." 

‘Miss Milly hesitated for a moment, then surrendered. 

“All right," she said. “You may come this afternoon. By the way, what is 
your name?" 

“Popocatapetl, ma'am. Popocatapetl Barnes." 

“Po—po—” attempted Miss 
Milly, weakly, her voice trailing 
away into a faint murmur. 

“Yassum, Popocatapetl; dat’s 
my name. But you all kin cail 
me Pet, ef you drudder. I’s used 
ter dat." 

"I will call you," said Miss 
Milly firmly and with rising spir- 
its, *Popocatapetl. Now go and 
get your things." 

The arrival of Popocatapetl 
marked the beginning of the Gol- 
den Era in the Carter household. 
She and Miss Milly walked to- 
gether in the peace of perfect 
understanding. She seemed to 
divine by instinct the latter's jn- 
most ideals in the matter of 
housekeeping, and set herself to 
the materializing of them into 
actuality. She was a perfect 
model of order, cleanliness and 
method. 

Miss Milly could hardly be- 
lieve her own good fortune in the 
acquirement of such a treasure, 
and she felt a secret sense of re- 
lief when she discovered that Po- 
pocatapetl had a weakness — a 
tiny, clay patch, as it were, on 
the toe of the otherwise immacu- 
late idol. 

The weakness was funerals, 

The discovery was made on 
Monday morning, when, noticing 
with wonder that the washing 
failed to parade its snowy white- 
ness on the line at the usual hour, 
Miss Milly descended to the 
kitchen, to find out the cause of 
the delay. 

The tubs stood with the 
clothes in soak, but the presiding 
genius of the laundry was no- 
where to be seen. 

Miss Milly conducted a fu- 
tile search of the premises, com- 
mencing at the basement and end- 
ing, with much perturbation, in 
the little two-roomed cabin at the 
end of the yard, where Popocata- 
petl reigned supreme. 

Anxiety struggled with indig- 


'"  Yassum; I'm single." 
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nation in her breast, as she girded herself 
with a big apron, and commenced to go 
about the preparation of the dinner. 

As she emerged from the cellar with a 
pan of potatoes, she came face to face with 
the deserter, slipping unostentatiously in 
at the door, arrayed in her most imposing finery. 

"Why, Popocatapetl!” she exclaimed, reproachfully, “how could you go out 
on Monday morning, with the clothes lying in the tubs, and dinner to get? I'm 
perfectly amazed at you." 

"Now, Miss Milly," cooed the culprit, “don’t you take on. I des 'low'd I'd 
step out fer a minnit ter Sis’ Wykoff’s funerl. I didn't wanter bodder you, ter 
say nuthin’ "bout it; you sho’ wuz busy, Miss Milly. En co'se, I'd be back here in 
time fer ter git dinner. Now, don't you worry yo'se'f none 'bout dem cloze, Dey'll 
be dry by two o'clock." And they were. 

It was about two weeks after that, that Miss Milly approached Popocatapetl 
with plans for putting up fruit on the following day. To her astonishment, the 
enthusiasm with which the treasure usually greeted such suggestions was wanting. 

"Miss Milly," she said, with a tinge of sadness in her mellow tones, *I's mighty 
sorry "bout dat fruit. You see, pore ole man Barnaby, he died dis mawnin En 
termorrow—” 

“You want to go to the funeral,” supplemented Miss Milly. “Is that it?” 

“Yassum,” replied Popocatapetl, showing all her teeth. .“Dat’s hit.” 


DEAN 


ROM that time on, it was tacitly understood that Popocatapetl should attend 
all the funerals. As she seldom insisted upon going out to other festivities, the 
peculiarity did not cause Miss Milly much inconvenience. But she found her- 

self taking an unprecedentedly keen interest in the recovery of such cases of ill- 
ness as she happened to hear of among the colored population; and rumors 
(happily unfoundd) of an epidemic of smallpox in the negro quarters, almost 
threw her into nervous prostration. 

One day Miss Milly returned from a day's sojourn in town, and entering the 
kitchen, started back in dismay at the appearance of her maid.  Popocatapetl's 
arm was in a sling, one of her eyes was badly swollen, while a blood-stained ban- 
dage round her forehead completed the picture of devastation which she pre- 
sented. 

"What is the matter?" cried Miss Milly, clinging to the door. *What has 
happened?” 

“Aw, nuthin’ much," replied Popocatapetl, laconically. “My husband's done 
come back, en he wuz visitin’ wid me fer a spell dis mawnin’.” 

“Your husband!” gasped her mistress, “Why, you told me you weren't 
married.” 

“Oh, no, Miss Milly,” she rejoined, mildly. Scuse me, but you all’s mis- 
taken 'bout dat. I never tole you I wuzn’t mah'ied. I tole you I wuz single, en 
I sho’ wuz; kaze, you see, Sam, he'd done gone off en lef" me." 
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Popocatapetl's arm was in a sling and one of her eyes was badly swollen 
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marital experiences did 
not dim  Popocatapetl's 
ardor in her work. The 
extent to which she 
scrubbed, brushed, 
scoured and polished, was 
past the power of lan- 

* guage to depict. And her 
activities in this direction 
were not confined to Miss 
Milly's kitchen. Her own 
little cabin was a sight 
calculated to produce a 
feeling of stupefaction in 
the beholder. 

"I should think Sam 
might help you some with 
the work; he doesn't seem 
to have much to do," Miss 
Milly once remarked, 
when a leak in the cistern 
necessitated the carrying 
of bucket after bucket of 

| ۱ wash water from the well 
EUR at the end of the yard; a 
١ ٢ task which Popocatapetl 
patiently performed, while 

Sam sat morosely smok- 

À ing a pipe, just inside the 
cabin door. 

Popocatapetl rolled up 
her eyes in horror. 

“Dat nigger wouldn't 
do low-down work like 
dis," she replied. "Wy, 
he's a butler, he is, w'en 
he's got er place!" 

On her occasional vis- 
its to the cabin, Miss 
Milly regarded with won- 
der an oblong glass case 
upon a little table in the 
center of the room. 

"What in the worid 
have you there, Popocata- 
petl?” she inquired one 
day, her curiosity getting 
the better of her discre- 
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" Dat's de prize I won for cake-walkin’.” tion. 


“How did he come to abuse you like that?” asked the 
horrified Miss Milly. “Was he drunk?” : 

“I dunner fer sho’,’ replied Popocatapetl, guardedly. 
“He mout er bin. But de trufe is, dat nigger’s got er awful 
temper. He poun’s me ’roun’ like dis, mos’ all de time, w'en 
he’s home. But Pll soon git over it. I des tied myse'f up 
dish yer way, kaze I didn't wanter muss t'ings up, drappin’ 
blood 'roun' on 'em." 

“T don’t see what you let him come back for, if that's the 
way he acts!" urged Miss Milly. 

“He’s en awful mean man, Miss Milly," agreed Popo- 
catapetl, pensively. “But he's des so ’tractive, I can't he’p 
lovin' him ennyhow." 

Miss Milly's preconceived impressions of Popocatapetl’s 
pugilistic knight-errant were rudely shaken when she came 
upon Sam at the door of the cabin next day. Instead of the 
burly, muscular giant which her disapproving fancy had pic- 
tured, she saw a little wizened, yellow man, nearly a head 
Shorter than his wife. Furthermore, as one of his legs was 
longer than the other, and he had a slight cast in one eye, 
she decided that his imputed attractiveness must be founded 
upon a purely spiritual basis — 
which would, doubtless account for 
its overwhelming and irresistible 
nature. 

Sam’s natural delight in his re- 
union with the wife of his bosom 
did nøt seem to work out along the 
line of leniency in his treatment of 
her. Hardly a week passed that 
Popocatapetl did not show signs of 
the most outrageous violence, and , 
Miss Milly's days were tinged with 
anxiety. The serpent had entered 
Eden; there was no mistaking his 
bloody trail. 

“Why do you stand it, Popo- 
catapetl?” said Miss Milly, indig- 
nantly, one morning when the sac- 
rifice upon the altar of domestic 
bliss showed even more startling 
proofs than usual of her lord’s cor- 
rective genius. 

"Seems to me you are big 
enough to put a stop to such 
abuse.” 

“I dunno, Miss Milly," replied 
the victim, dismally. “I "low meb- 
be I could lick "im ef I tried. But 
I des don't seem able ter lif? my 
han’ ’gainst dat nigger. W'en he 
comes at me wid dem big eyes er 
rollin’, en er gritten' his toofs like 
mad, I’s des so skeered, I go all 
er a heap.” 


But the strenuousness of her 
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He wore an expression of deep dejection 


Popocatapeti'Ss mouth 
expanded into the most alarming grin that Miss Milly had 
ever seen it wear. 

“W’y, bless grashus,” she exclaimed, rapturously, “aint 
I never tole you "bout dat? Dat’s my medal.” 

“Medal?” 

“Yassum. Dat’s de prize I won fer cake-walkin’ foh 
years ago come nex’ Jiniwerry. Dey wuzn't anudder gal 
could hol a can'le ter me, dat night. Hits des like I tell 
you. I wouldn't take seven dollars fer dat medal." 

She opened the case and took out with careful pride an 
enormous red plush album, which she held up to the inspec- 
tion of her visitor. 

"Are there any pictures in it?" queried Miss Milly, with 
polite interest. 

"Oh, Lawsy, no! I wouldn't muss up dish yer album 
wid no pictures. I paid a dollar en thirty cent’ ter git dat 
case made, fer ter keep it in. De only trouble wid dat case 
is, 1*5 allers skeered un its gittin’ bus’. See here, Miss Milly." 

She leaned forward confidentially, and rolling up her 
sleeve, showed a long and grisly scar upon her arm. 

"What is that?” said Miss Milly, suspiciously. “Some 
more of Sam's work, I suppose?" 

Popocatapetl burst into crack- 
ling laughter. The suggestion 
seemed to strike her as particu- 
larly humorous. 

*No, Miss Milly—he! he! he! 
Sam never done dat. Dat’s 7 
I done git burned, w'en de house 
cotch fire, de winter atter I won 
dat medal. I run inter de room en 
kyar'd it out in my yarms. Mighty 
hot, dat glass wuz—en dem iron 
rims. But lan’ sakes! Td er 
burned wid it, rudder en lose it. 
Yassum. But dat wuz en awful 
*spe’unce. I wuz prosecuted mos’ 
th’ee days, on de strenk un it.” 

The next day Popocatapetl 
walked with a limp, and two of 
her front teeth were missing. 

"I dunner w’at I'm gwineter do 
wid dat nigger Sam," she sighed. 
“Pears like he gitti? mo’ cantank- 
erous all de time. He's mighty 
diffunt Pum my udder husban’.” 

“Have you had two husbands? 
said Miss Milly, with some as- 
perity. 

“Yassum. I dunner w’at’s done 
become er dat udder man. I aint 
seen "im roun’ yer fer quite er 
spell, now.” 

“Did you have a divorce from 
him?” 


(Concluded on Page 19) 
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This Kind 
of Corn 


Cooked, sweetened, 


rolled into thin fluffy bits 
and toasted to a crisp, 
appetizing brown, becomes 


Post 


Toasties 


۸ tempting, wholesome 


food for the whole family. 


It is fine served right 
from the package with 
cream and sugar or fruit. 


"The Memory Lingers" 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limite , 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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EVERY WOMAN 


It is Another Article 


By J. R. HORNADY 


On the Commission Plan 


ED ‘TAPE and blue taxpay- 

R ers form a color scheme 

familiar to the city gov- 

erned under the aldermanic 

system. And this condition is not 

always due to the fault of the “ar- 
tists" who are on the job. 

The material they are given to 
work with has much to do with it. Public officials in the 
average American city are given a system of government 
that is as cumbersome and unwieldy as a steam roller, and 
then they are roasted because they do not move off as if 
they had been provided with an automobile. 

Every man who has pondered the subject knows abso- 
lutely that the alder- 
manic system, ap- 
plied to the manage- 
ment of a bank or 
other corporation, 
would wreck it in a 
short time. Yet the 
men who know this 
wil, in some in- 
„stances, insist that 
the system is good 
enough when it comes 
to managing the af- 
fairs of a city. 

The only reason 
that the municipality 
does not go to the 
wall as the private 
enterprise would if 
managed under the 
same system, is that 
the municipality can 
continually add new 
burdens to the peo- 
ple in the form of 
licenses and taxes, 
while: the private 
concern cannot ad- 
vance rates beyond 
those fixed by its 
competitors and con- 
tinue to do business. 
In other words, the 
municipality, having no competition and thus being abie 
to fix its own price, can exist under a system that would 
quickly lead to the bankruptcy court were the same methods 
adopted by a private enterprise. 

To get a clearer conception of what the aldermanic sys- 
tem is, one has only to conjure up in his mind a picture 
of the man who sells toy balloons at the fair or circus. 
Note the way in which the salesman holds the strings while 
the little balloons bob about his head. "The salesman stands 
for the politician, the man who “works the wires" or “pulls 
the strings" in municipal affairs, while the balloons stand 
for the various committees that transact the business of tie 
public. These committees are multitudinous, one being pro- 
vided to consider almost every subject that can possibly 
be brought to the attention of the aldermanic board. There 
is the franchise committee, the finance committee, the water 
committee, the fire committee, the license committee, and so 
forth and so on, almost without end. When any question 
of importance comes up, it is referred to one or the other 
of these committees, and then the designing politician gets 
in his work if he happens to have an interest in the matter 
and is a dominant factor in the community. It may be that 
the question before the committee relates to the negotiation 
of a loan to tide the city over until the tax money comes in. 
The general public knows nothing about when the committee 
is to meet and take up the question, and as a rule it cares 
less. But the politician knows, and he is on hand with sug- 
gestions as to how and where the money can be borrowed 
and at what rate of interest it is to be obtained. As a rule 
he has his way with the committee and then the committee 
has its way with the board as a whole. 
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Business and Politics Wont Mix 


UT this is merely by the way. The big problem in 
municipal management is not how to check the activity 
of the politician, but how to expedite public business. 

When the last problem is solved it usually solves the first, 
for business and politics do not mix very well. 

The delay of the “toy balloon” system is what breaks the 
heart of the business man who is accustomed to seeing busi- 
ness affairs dispatched in a prompt and business-like way. 
Perhaps the question is of no greater importance than put- 
ting a lamp at the intersection of two streets where a num- 
ber of hold-ups have occurred. م116‎ property owners and 
citizens in the community petition the aldermanic board to 
put a light at the spot, recognizing that this would be quite 
as effective and much cheaper than stationing a policeman 
there. The request, involving perhaps the expenditure of 
$5.00 or $6.00 a month, is referred to the light committee, 
and the petitioners go about their business, hoping that the 
committee will report favorably at the next meeting. 

Now, this simple request comes up before the committee 
for consideration, and it is found that there are on the light 


Read This, Then Read It 
Aloud to Your Husband 


committee two or three aldermen 
from wards whose people would 
also like to have a few additional 
lights. The committeemen argue 
that to put a new light in Ward 
Four would be to start a cry for 
more lights in Wards Three and 
Five. If Three and Five began to 
cry for more lights, then it would start all the others, with 
the result that there might not be much rest for the alder- 
manic head, and it might even be endangered. So, the gen- 
tlemen of the committee usually spar for further time, hop- 
ing meanwhile that the hold-up man will move on and that 
the citizens will forget. 50 it is with a thousand other 
things. 'The average 
alderman when elect- 
ed from a ward is 


bound to consider 

The Politician the wishes of his 
Holds the Strings people before he acts 
d upon any question 


brought before him, 
and if he thinks it 
will cause him em- 
barrassment he will 
in a majority of in- 
stances attempt to 
pigeon-hole the whole 
matter. In the mean- 
time, the citizen, who 
doesn't understand 
the ins and outs of 
ward politics, won- 
ders why he cannot 
get action. 

When one remem- 
bers that the average 
city is being man- 
aged through a dozen 
committees of this 
kind, each little *bai- 
loon" being swept 
this way and that by 
the shifting winds of 
ward politics, he 
ceases to wonder that 
the expenses of gov- 
ernment increase while the visible results decrease, or that 
procrastination is the rule rather than the exception. 

Then the situation is further complicated by the fact 
that no man, unless he gives all of his time to the task, can 
keep track of what all of these committees are doing. 
Therefore, it becomes absolutely impossible to fix responsi- 
bility with certainty. The people know that things are not 
moving along as they should, but few can point to any indi- 
vidual or group of individuals and say with certainty, “The 
fault is here.” They cannot do it because the fault, when all 
is said, does notlie with the individual at all, but with the 
system that the individual is provided with. The alderman, 
however conscientious he may be, cannot get the same results 
that a commissioner can any more than the operator of the 
street roller can cover distance as the automobilist can. 


No Delay Under the Commission Plan 


MONG patrons of the circus the complaint is some- 
times heard that the modern tent show is bewildering 
and unsatisfactory because there is so much going on 

in the three rings that one person cannot possibly see للع‎ 
of it. The same is true of the aldermanic system, with its 
numerous branches. The taxpayer cannot possibly see all 
that is going on. Out of a knowledge of this condition, an 
indifference to the popular welfare has grown up in some 
cities that is amazing to those who have not probed far 
enough into this problem to find out that the politician and 
the professional office-seeker know that the wider the re- 
sponsibilities of government are dispersed the deeper the 
fog in which the average citizen moves. 

Some months ago a gentleman residing in a Western 
city entered the office of a law firm in Houston, Texas, seex- 
ing assistance in an effort to have an unjust assessment 
corrected. He explained that while he was a stranger to 
the city, he had for some time owned a strip of suburban 
property near Houston. Without his knowledge, this prop- 
erty had been taken into ‘the city, and the tax valuation had 
been increased far beyond that of other property in the 
same vicinity. He went on to say that he was ready to bear 
any expense that the lawyers might incur in having other 
property holders appear before the aldermanic board or 
aldermanie committee. He then suggested that it might be 
a good idea to have a petition prepared for presentatioa 
to the board, setting forth the facts in the case, this to be 
backed up by witnesses who could be induced to appear 
in person. 

The gentleman was very much in earnest, because the 
amount involved was not an inconsiderable sum, but his 
statement and suggestions were greeted with laughter by 
the attorney. “Come with me,” he said, “and we will get 
this fixed up at once." 

Thereupon the pair went to the office of Mayor Rice. 
The circumstances were explained to this official, who called 


DAME NATURE HINTS 
When the Food 15 Not Suited. 


When Nature gives her signal that some- 
thing is wrong it is generally with the food; 
the old Dame is always faithful and one 
should act at once. 

To put off the change is to risk that which 
may be irreparable. An Arizona man says: 

*For years I could not safely eat any 
breakfast. I tried all kinds of breakfast 
foods, but they were all soft, starchy messes, 
which gave me distressing headaches. 
drank strong coffee, too, which appeared to 
benefit me at the time, but added to the 
headaches afterwards. Toast and coffce 
were no better, for I found the toast very 
constipating. 

“A friend persuaded me to quit coffee and 
the starchy breakfast foods, and use Postum 
and Grape-Nuts instead. 1 shall never rc- 
gret taking his advice. 

“The change they have worked in me is 
wonderful. I now have no more of the dis- 
tressing sensations in my stomach after eat- 
ing, and I never have any headaches. I have 
gained 12 pounds in weight and feel better 
in every way. Grape-Nuts make a delicious 
as well as a nutritiops dish, and I find thet 
Postum is easily digested and never produces 
dyspepsia symptoms." 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Get the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville," in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


“KODAK” 


Is our Registered and com- 
mon-law Trade-Mark and 
cannot be rightfully applied 
except to goods of our 
manufacture. 

If a dealer tries to sell 
you a camera or films, or 
other goods not of our 
manufacture, under the 


Kodak name, you can be 
sure that he has an inferior 
article that he is trying 
to market on the Kodak 
reputation. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, 
it isn't a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Write for Kodak 371 State Street, 
et eke... ROCHESTER, N. Y: 


Kodak dealer. 


Rock Ballast Roadbed 
Perfect Passenger Service 


Chicago & AltonR.R. 


R. J. McKAY, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 


The Famous Wells of ABILENA 


Nature's Wonderful 
Gift—is This 
Perfect Laxative 


One of the most remarkable 
of all natural phenomena is the 
famous Wells of ABILENA, 
from which flows a perfect lax- 
ative water. MAS 

Scientists of today, | 
with the accumulated 
knowledge of 4,000 
years to guide them, 
have not been able to 
manufacture a harmless 
laxative which relieves constipation 


and 
stimulates the liver as ABILENA water does. 
ABILENA is the only natural laxative water 
in America. 

You will never need laxative medicines of any 


kind—pills, tablets, capsules, salts or artificial 
waters—if you drink a small portion of ABILENA 
at intervals when conditions call for a laxative. 


ABILENA 


America’s Natural Cathartic for 
Constipation and Biliousness 


ABILENA comes to you pure—just as it flows 
from the wells of ABILEN A—harmless as the water 
you drink—clear, sparkling, vitalizing. 

It flushes and cleanses the system thoroughly 
and in the gentlest way possible. Instead of irri- 
tating the delicate intestinal membranes as drugs 
are apt to do, it soothes these tissues and stimu- 
lates the liver. 

For ABILENA is almost wholly sodium sulphate 
—the ideal laxative base—whereas other similar 
laxatives are largely magnesium, a harsh irritant 
which gives temporary and unpleasant results. 
Ask your physician about ABILENA. 

ABILENA is a safe, sure, inexpensive laxative, 
convenient and pleasant to take. A small bottle 
will convince you that ABILENA, not medicine or 
artificial water, is what you need for constipation 
or biliousness. For sale by all druggists. Try 
ABILENA today. (24) 


THE ABILENA COMPANY, Abilene, Kan. 


“The Natural Method,” an interesting booklet on Perfect Elim- 
ination, mailed free on request to Frank M. Gier, M. D., President. 
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The Smoke and 
Dust of Travel 
Won't Soil 


Litholin 
Waterproofed 
Linen 

Collars 


They are permanently clean and the 
most satisfactory and practical collars 
that you can possibly wear. They will 
save you $16.00 a year in laundry bills. 

aunder them yourself any time, any 
place, with a damp cloth. 


Collars 25c each Cuffs 50c a pair 


At your dealer's, or by mail on receipt of price. 
Write for booklet. 


The Fiberloid Co., 7 & 9 Waverly Place, New York 


1 


235 inch Brim. 
314 inch "Telescope. 


SENT 
ON RECEIPT 


PREPAID or price 


Here's New York's latest Spring 
style, made in following colors: 
Black, Brown, Pearl and Light and 
Dax Nutria. Catalogue, showing 
colors and other snappy styles, mailed 
on request. Strictly union made from 
best imported fur. Usually sold for 
$2.50. All Goods Guaranteed. 


Miller Mercantile Co. 


336 Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Syrus qi 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE—HOME STUDY—FREE TUITION 
To one representative in each county and city. Normal, Academic, 
E Service, Language, Music, Agriculture, Book-keeping, Short- 
sand, and Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free Tuition 

r Mail Course to CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO. 


UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE FOR MAY 


the tax assessor into the conference. The latter saw at once that an error had 
been made, and thereupon the commissioner in whose department the error 
arose was sent for. Inside of fifteen minutes the matter had been adjusted to 
the complete satisfaction of the property owner and he went on his way 
rejoicing. 

“Phew!” exclaimed the stranger as he left the municipal building with his 
attorney. “This beats anything I ever heard of. Why, in my town it might 
have taken weeks to adjust a matter of this kind. I would have appeared 
before the aldermanic board with my complaint and it would have been referred 
to some committee. When the committee decided to meet and take it up, the 
chances are it. would have been referred to the tax assessor for report. When 
the assessor reported to the committee the committee would have finally 
reported to the council and definite action might have been obtained after a 
delay of weeks. Now, what is the secret of your instantaneous system?" 

"The application of sane business methods in the conduct of municipal 
affairs," was the prompt reply. 

Commission government, with its small governing body and its concen- 
tration of power and responsibility, makes possible the prompt transaction of 
business. Moreover, it disperses the fog and makes it so that every citizen 
can see all that is going on and know where to fix the blame in the event that 
inefficiency or indifference arises among the servants of the people. Instead 
of having to keep his eye on a multiplicity of ‘bobbing balloons, or to watch 
all that is going on in a three-ring municipal circus, he has but one small body 
to watch and he can do this without neglecting his own business in the mean- 
time. 

The very title of a commissioner is sufficient notice to the inquirer as to 
whom he should see about any municipal problem. If it is a question con- 
cerning the police or fire department, he calls as a matter of course upon the 
Fire and Police Commissioner, and lodges his request or complaint where it 
belongs “the first crack out of the box.” ٠ There's no guesswork about it. There 
is no such thing as taking it up *with the alderman from your ward," or fol- 
lowing any other indefinite trail. Every one knows who to see upon a definite 
proposition, and knows also that the official at the head of the department 
is the one upon whom the responsibility rests. ۸ brief study of the organiza- 
tion of a city government under the Commission plan will make clear this point. 
The system in vogue in Memphis, Tenn. one of the largest among Southern 
communities to adopt the modern plan, will serve &s an illustration. 


Each Commissioner Has Well Defined Duties 


In Memphis the government is divided into five departments, as in most 
commission cities. The first is the “Department of Public Affairs and Health,” 
the mayor being in charge. It is apparent at once that any matters relating 
to the health of the municipality, as well as all questions of general nature, 
relating to public policy, etc., are to be brought before this official. 

Another department is that of *Fire and Police," and the official in charge 
is to be consulted upon all questions touching this division of the municipal 
government. There is the chief of police and the chief of the fire department, 
as in other cities, but the commissioner is the responsible head, and no one has 
to guess twice when seeking the official to whom a complaint, petition or sug- 
gestion is to be offered. 

The *Department of Streets, Bridges and Sewers" is another division of 


|the government, and the commissioner at the head of this department is in 
| charge of the matters his title indicates. 


It is another instance in which no 
guessing is required. 

*Accounts, Finance and Revenue" is the illuminating title given another 
department, and it is not necessary to say that the man at its head is the one 
to be seen relative to any matters of a financial nature, whether it concerns 
the correctness of an account, the levying of an assessment, or the paying of 
taxes. 

Another department—and this completes the list—is known as the “De- 
partment of Public Utilities, Grounds and Buildings.” As with the other 
departments, the title tells the story. One knows at once that any questions 
touching public service corporations are to be brought to the attention of the 
commissioner in charge of this department, apd that the same is true of matters 
relating to public buildings. 

Each commissioner disposes of all routine matters coming within his juris- 
diction, is solely responsible for the wise and efficient administration of the 


affairs of his department, and is subject to expulsion from office through the | 


medium of the recall if he fails to give satisfaction to the public. 


While each commissioner is responsible to the people, he is also respon- | 


sible to the board of which he is a member. This board, being composed of 
the mayor and four commissioners, is the supreme governing body. It passes 
ordinances, grants franchises and discharges all the other duties that formerly 
devolved upon the aldermanic board, subject, of course, to such restrictions 
and limitations as the people may impose through the referendum. 


City’s Business Dispatched With Perfect Ease 


Here we have, then, a.governing body composed of five men who are on 
duty in the city hall day after day, in almost instant touch at all times. Thea 
we have the five divisions of the city government, with the duties and respon- 
sibilities of each clearly defined, and with a responsible head who can be 
reached without the least difficulty. It is so simple that a child can under- 
stand it, and so direct that business can be dispatched in one-twentieth of the 
time ordinarily required under the ancient ward system. 

Contrast this with a city like Birmingham, Ala. having only about one 
thousand more people than Memphis. Its governing body consists of an alder- 
manic board made up of thirty-two ward representatives and a presiding 
officer elected in the city at large. 


would take at least three days to see and confer with all of them. Moreover, 
no one knows just who to see relative to a given proposition. Is it any wonder 


that the citizens of Birmingham are looking forward with pleasurable antici- | 
pations to the time when the Commission system, for which they have voted, | 
will be installed, or that scores of other towns and cities, struggling under this | 


cumbersome system, are turning to the Commission plan? à 
Recent statistics issued by the Short Ballot Organization of New York, 
show that 108 cities and towns have adopted the Commission plan of govern- 


ment, and this proves conclusively that its efficiency is becoming generally recog- | 


nized. However, there has not been a corresponding growth in knowledge as 
to the best and most practical methods of bringing about the adoption of the 
plan. Up to this time each city has attempted to solve the problem after its 
own fashion, with the result that there has been a great deal of lost motion 
and quite a number of losing campaigns. Each city would be glad to profit 
by the experience of others, but the necessary information has not been avail- 
able. This condition has led the Short Ballot Organization to compile a few 


( Concluded on Page 39) 


The board members are scattered over | 
F : : ` ند‎ 
sixteen wards, and if each member could be found in his place of business, it | 


UST a little here 
and there — like 


the finishing touches 
of a fine toilet—and 
the whole house is 
transformed. Paint is 
as necessary as soap— 
only it doesn’t come 
so often. But in 
Spring,whenit’ssorely 
needed—then let it be 
the best. 


ACME 
QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes 


—and there is one for every purpose—are 
best for durability, economy, beauty. You'll 
be delighted with the results they give— 
and they are so much easier to apply. 


Acme Quality Screen Enamel will give 
longer life and an appearance like new to 
door and window screens. Doesn’t clog the 
meshes and imparts a high enamel finish 
that will withstand exposure to sun and 
rain. Prevents screens from rusting. 

Acme Quality Floor Paint (Granite) is 
especially adapted for underfoct surfaces 
that must stand severe wear. Gives a hard, 
durable, lustrous finish, easy to clean, dries 
quickly, difficult to wear out. 


Your dealer doubtless sells Acme Quality 
Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes. If 
not, write to us. 


Send for FREE Copy of 
The Acme Quality Painting Guide Book 


Tells what should be applied, and how. 
Handsomely and profusely illustrated in 


colors. A complete hand book of interior 
and exterior painting and finishing. 
Address 


PAINTS 


ENAMEL S 


. Acme White Lead 
and Color Works 


Dept. AC 
Detroit, Mich. 
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In the Cloud of Your Tresses 


The grief for you, dear, from the whole world apart: 
In the cloud of your tresses I'm hidin’ my heart! 
I'm hidin’ my heart from the world’s eyes away, 

But who can hide Winter that’s weepin’ for May? 


The grief for you, dear, in the desolate years: 

But who can hide grief from the sunlight of tears? 
Who veil the thorn’s crimson when still, as God knows, 
He gave Love a garden and made you the rose? 


The Joy for you, dear! . And a world of delight 

For the love that made Mornin' when Grief made the 
Night! 

The life of me only a sin-breathing clod, 

In the cloud of your Tresses Pm going to God! 


em 


The Mystery of the Banjo 


F a banjer aint got no soul an’ feelin'," said Bro- 

ther Dickey, *how come de one Br'er Williams 

‘use ter play, an’ wich he played ter de las’, ۳ 
he hung it on de wall an' crossed over de river, wont 
make nuttin’ but ol’ Br'er Williams’ music fer de 
bes’ banjer-picker in de settlement? Tell me dat 
now? 

“But yo’ time would only be wasted tryin’ ter on- 
riddle de riddle. Yit, so it is. Take down dat banjer, 
an’ de sparks flyin’ cheerful wp de chimbly, an’ de 
dancin’-folks ready ter double-shuffle ter de music, 
an' strike up a chune dat Br'er Williams didn't play, 
an’, fo’ you know what you a-doin" of, ‘Snap! go de 
strings! An’ it’s ten ter one ef de win’ don't come 
rumblin' down de chimbly an' blow de fire out on de 
spot! 

“An’ sich a skeery feelin’ comes creepin’ over you 
dat you wish you wuz anywhars but whar you is. But 
fix de fire, an’ string dat banjer agin, an’ strike up 
de chunes de ol’ man so loved ter reel off, an’ sich 
music ez dat banjer makes would be hard ter beat 
wid a silver-trumpet an’ a four-legged pianner! 

“Ez I said befo’, ll say agin: You can’t explain 
it, an’ you'd waste yo’ time ef you tried ter. -It’s what 
I calls ‘a mistifyin’ mystery'—-a riddle what you'd 
have ter stan’ on yo’ head ter read, an’ even den you 
couldn’t read it! I don’t say dat all banjers is got a 
soul an’ a feelin’. I’m only speakin’ pertickler of 
dis one. , 

“It’s got so, I don't want ter be roun’ w'en dev 
makes a riffle at playin’ of it, fer de ol’ creepy feelin’ 
comes ter me, an' I looks ter see de ghost er Br'er 
Williams walk in de do’, an’ take a cheer an’ de ban- 


Sunbeams from the South 


L. STANTON 
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The World-Owner 


The world is mine, an’ *twa$ so intended— 
Fur aw free I tramp; 

I take the sun fera silver dollar, 
The moon fer a ’lectric lamp. 


Fil ride on de Lightnin’s 
Fiery cars 

An’ pelt this o? world 
With the stars! 


The world is mine. Don’t you hear me say it? 
Mine fer to have an’ hold; 

Aw 1711 rise to the skies when Pm good an’ ready 
Aw stake off the streets o’ gold. 


Oh, I'll ride on the Lightnin’s 
Fiery cars 

Aw’ pelt the scared world 
With the stars! 


The Old Man’s Saying 


OP man had a sayin’ brought sunshine to the soul: 
“IVI all come right, I reckon! Let the o? worl 
roll! 
You miss a lot o’ pleasures yer 10111117 arms would 
hol, 
But twill come right, I reckon: 
Let the o! worl roll!” 


When fortune seemed to fail us, an’ the way wuz black 
as night, 
A star came out the shadders—a-tanglin’ ’em in lighi; 
Aw twuz then we had our troubles fur better in con- 
trol: 
“ITI all come right, I reckon: 
Let the ol’ worl’ roll!” 


An’ then, the day he left us—when they asked: “How 
does it seem?” 
His smile wuz jest like sunshine a-lightin’ up a dream, 
An’ it almost seemed a answer through the winders 
of his soul: 
"It'll all come right, I reckon: 
Let the o? worl roll!” 


DE e 
Sweetheart Roses 


Spring has been a-singin’ here, an’ ever! place: 
“Want to see the roses on yer sweetheart's face!” 
“Sweetheart! 
Sweetheart!” 
Singiv’ all the day, 
That’s the word the peach-blooms 
Aw the honeysuckles say! 


Spring has been a-singin’ with her blooms an’ birds: 
“Want to hear the music of yer sweetheart’s words!” 
“Sweetheart! 
Sweetheart!” 
Singin’ all the day, 
That’s the word the violets 
Aw mornin’ glories say! 
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A Missionary Hymn 
We sent him ter de heathen folks 
Wid Golden Rule and Book; 
De heathen say: “I hongry— 
He fat enough ter cook!” 


Oh, believers! 
What you gwine ter do 

Wen dey swallers down de gospill 
En de missionary, too! 


De heathen sew dis message: 
“Aint had no feas! lak dat! 
"Sew on mo’ missionary, 
But sen’ ’em fine an’ fat!” 


Oh, believers! 
What you gwine ter do 


jer, an’ hit de strings wid skelington fingers! An’ Wen dey swallers down de gospill 
dat aint no comfortable feelin’ P’ En de missionary, too! 
ندم نکی لح‎ ore eee eet reor fete ne ne ro نما اه‎ E H ده له ماس اه ولد‎ pore er او نكن‎ ٢م‎ CITIES 


| up’ as coffee used to. 
| my heart grew less and less frequent, and 
| finally ceased altogether, and I have not 
| had 
| than a year. 


| ville,” in pkgs. 


COFFEE CONGESTION 


Causes a Variety of Ails. 


A happy old lady in Wisconsin says: 

“During the time I was a coffee drinker 
I was subject to sick headaches, sometimes 
lasting 2 or 3 days, totally unfitting me for 
anything. 

“To this affliction was added, some years 
ago, a trouble with my heart that was very 


| painful, accompanied by a smothering sen- 


sation and faintness. 

*Dyspepsia, also, came to make life harder 
to: bear. I took all sorts of patent medi- 
cines but none of them helped me for any 
length of time. 

“The doctors frequently told me that cof- 
fee was not good for me; but without coffee 
I felt as if I had no breakfast. I finally de- 


| cided about 2 years ago to abandon the use 


of coffee entirely, and as I had read a great 
deal about Postum I concluded to try that 
for a breakfast beverage. 

“I liked the taste of it and was particu- 
larly pleased to notice that it did not ‘come 
The bad spells with 


an attack of. sick headache for more 
My digestion is good, too, and 
I am thankful that I am once more a healthy 
woman. 1 know my wonderful restoration 


| to health. came from quitting coffee and 
| using Postum.” 
| Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Name given by the Postuin 


“There’s a reason," and it is this. Coffee 
has a direct action on the liver with some 


| people, and causes partial congestion of 


that organ preventing the natural outlet of 
the secretions. Then may follow biliousness, 
sallow skin, headaches, constipation, and 
finally a change of the blood corpuscles and 


| nervous prostration. 


Read the little book, **The Road to Well- 
“There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new ore 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


All Corns 


Removed Quickly by a Dot 
of B & B Wax 


You stop the pain in five seconds by 
applying a Blue-jay. In 48 hours the 
whole corn comes out, 

No trouble, no pain, no soreness. You 
simply forget the corn. In a couple of 
days the corn comes out, and that ends 
the matter entirely. 

Blue-jay removes five million corns a 
year. Think of the pain itsaves. It will 
end your corn troubles— 
and end them today—as 
nothing else known can 
do it. 


Note the Picture 


y A is theharmlessred B&B wax 
that removes the corn. 

B is soft felt to protect the 
corn and keep the wax from 
spreading. 

C is the toe band, narrowed to 

be comfortable. 


Dis rubber adhesive. It fastens 
the plaster on. 


4; Blue-ja 
| Corn ae 
15c and 25c per Package 


| | | Sample mailed free. 

M | Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 

i ۱ | Sold by all Druggists. 

Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, Ete (74) 
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Uncle Remus 
Letter 


24th day of a backward March, 1900. 


EAR TOODLEUM: 
D Is anything serious the matter with you? 


& letter all day today and in between times. 


We expected 
For a long 

time this afternoon Lillian sat out on the terrace (with 
Fritz) waiting for the mail man to come along. It was quite late 
when she (and Fritz) concluded that the mail man wasn't coming. 
Fritz had to go to supper, but he left his picture as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

Mama has a very bad cold. She had the backache, the headache, 
a troublesome cough, and the sniffles. In spite of all these draw- 
backs she worked hard all day, sweeping and cleaning. It is enough 
to kill a horse, and how anybody who is really ill can go through it 
all is more than I can tell. 

Lillian is making herself a ribbon Ld lace waist; I mean, Essie 
is making the waist while Lillian looks on and superintends. I believe 
she did do some of the stitching—or, rather, she believes it, for I 
heard her say so. She also picked some violets and sat on the steps 
with Fritz. Mrs. Wade sent over a package of doughnuts. I don't 
know whether they are loaded or not. I was afraid Mama was going 
to insist on my eating one, but she was not feeling well. J. C. didn't 
insist because he wanted them all himself. 

As for Lillian, she would have insisted, but she was engaged in 
sitting on the steps with Fritz and smiling sweetly at his dear little 
picture. 

Mrs. Hubert Culberson came over this morning about the time 
Chloe arrived, and informed us that she would help us pick the violets. 
If she had postponed her visit till the afternoon she'd have seen 
Lillian sitting on the steps with Fritz, accepting—his picture. Lillian 
carried Stewart to town yesterday, and the youngster seemed to 
enjoy it. When he returned he was full of candy and curiosity. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remark that Lillian arrived at home 
yesterday in time to sit on the steps with Fritz today. All of which 
goes to show that a person with energy can do a great many things 
in two days, especially when he or she (especially she) goes about it 
with the proper spirit of determination. I ride to town on the new 
Ashby street line sometimes. The cars run very rapidly, and get to 
the Post Office in 20 minutes, in spite of the fact that they turn every 
One of the Whitehall conductors said today that I 
-had a mighty pretty place. I judge from that that he saw Lillian 

sitting on the steps with Fritz. Julian was well enough to come out 


corner in town. 


7 to see us Tuesday. I was sorry he couldn't come out today so as to 
see Lillian sitting on the steps with Fritz. 

Charles took dinner here today (and carried it away with him, 
too,) becaüse Essie was fixing Lillian's waist. This brilliant garment 
18 cut bias and forms a point d'applique in front and rear. The ribbon 
Stripes are of the color of a full blown rose. It 18:8 waist that will 
attract general attention, especially when she's sitting on the steps 
with Fritz. 

Im going to make Mama a strong hot toddy directly and see 
if sbe'll talk in her sleep. Speaking of talking while asleep, I went 
out in the back yard the other night and heard J. C.’s pigeons snoring. 
Did you know that pigeons snore? 118 news to me. 1 6 

Pll write an essay on “The Snore of Pigeons”. 111 also write a beau- 
a tiful waltz song entitled “She Sat on the Steps with Fritz”. 

It is now getting on towards April, and I haven't received your 
school bill yet. I hope you are not ill, and I hope the sisters are 
well. Lillian is not as lively as she was this morning. I’m afraid 
she'll take cold on account of sitting on the steps with Fritz. 

Regards to the sisters, and love to Burdeene and Bessie and the 
sweet little Miller gals. 


Your loving DADDY. 


The foregoing letter was written by Joel 
Chandler Harris to his youngest daughter when 
she was at boarding school in South Georgia 
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1 telephone systems in 


community or a forced duplica- 
tion of apparatus and expense. 


connected with one system, 
some are connected with the 
other system ; and each group 
receives partial service. 


fullservice who subscribe 
for thetelephones of both 
systems. 
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Half Service or 
Double Expense 


Neither system can fully 
meet the needs of the public, 
any more than a single system 
could meet the needs of the 
public if cut in two and half 
the telephones discontinued. 


What is true of a single 
community is true of the coun- 
try at large. 


The Bell System is estab- 
lished on the principle 
of one system and one 
policy, to meet the de- 
mands for universal 
service, a whole service 
for all the people. 


one town mean a divided 


Some of the people are 


Only those receive 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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The Negative 


citizen of the average 

town why such a thing 

is permitted or why 
such another thing is not 
Stopped, in nine instances 
out of ten he will reply: 

"We oughter look after 
that, I suppose, but you see 
we are growing so fast, de- 
veloping so rapidly that we haven't reached it yet. By the 
way, did you notice in the paper where property on the 
corner of Jones and Smith streets sold yesterday for $800 
per front foot? Aint that going some?” 

Right! That’s “going some". The towns, the cities, the 
states, the sections, the country, are all "going some", 

We are growing—we are growing! 

There's your up-to-date reply. 11 tells you «Ay impor- 
tant matters are neglected, but it doesn’t give you a reason. 

Our whole system of government is based, with rare 
exceptions, on a Negative Fight—a depressing, destroying 
incubus that is built on the shifting sands of thoughtless- 
ness, complacence or stupidity. This Negative Fight is kept 
up because YOU do not contribute YOUR share of interest 
in the welfare of YOUR fellow-citizen—and by fellow-citi- 
zen I mean fellow-man, fellow-woman, fellow-child. 

Let us regard Atlanta, which is a progressive, up-to-date, 
widely-known city, and certainly well up among average 
cities. And what is said of Atlanta, you may with safety 
apply to ninety out of every hundred towns. 

The growth of Atlanta—and of your town, too—from 


I YOU ask the average 


the simple laws and the rude calaboose of the "40s to the ` 


complex government and the almost luxurious institutes of 
detention of today was so rapid that many details of organ- 
ization and proper growth were overlooked. Now, Atlanta 
is progressing with such certainty that the business of con- 
ducting its affairs is a business; and already it is toddling 
along the paths that lead to science as an aid to business. 

In the hurry of her growth she has been both active and 
busy—too busy to do more than struggle to overcome the 
effects of certain things rather than to battle for the com- 
plete eradication of the causes themselves. She has yet to 
abandon the purely Negative Fight, and take a forward posi- 
tion on the positive firing-line of Prevention. And if all 
which is mentioned does not apply specifically to Atlanta— 
and to your own town—today, it will tomorrow; and even 
today it falls within the scope of that broader citizenship to 
which every patriotic advocate of progress aspires. 
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TLANTA—and your town—points with pride to the 
provisions she has made to put down fires, the accu- 
racy and extent of her alarm system, the alertness of 

the response, and the efficiency of the department; recently 
a big issue of bonds was forthcoming to bring the water 
system to sufficient strength for serious emergencies. 

Have you any conception of the expenses involved in 
mankind's fight AGAINST FIRE? Ponder these figures: 
The cost of fire departments, equipments for excess water 
for fire use, the total destruction of material, premiums on 
insurance, insuring of rents, loss of time to business and 
employees, the loss of money and interest to butcher, baker 
and landlord when the work- 
ers are idle—/he sum total 
of all this is a cost of from 
three hundred to THREE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
MILLION DOLLARS PER 
YEAR, 

That is the expense of 
only a Negative Fight—THE 
FIGHT TO PUT OUT fires 
AFTER thy HAVE 
STARTED. What about 
THE PREVENTION OF 
FIRES? What is Atlanta 


Being One of a Series of Three 
Editorials Dealing With Old 


Methods and Your Complacence 


. 8110 it is forgotten. There will be another in some other 


should have the main en-|‏ حمس يسم سر ا و سه 


Whose Neglect? 


(Published in Newark [N. J.] News on November 28, 1910, following 
the fatal factory fire in that city.) 


Nobody wonders what goes on 

Behind the curtain our pride has drawn 

To dim the sights that would shame conceit 
Or quicken our hearts one kindly beat! 


Fight 
windy night may set half the 
city in flames, and the loss 
of property and of life prove 
appalling. 

Rip out those buildings! 

That is something we can do | 

to PREVENT FIRE there. | 

And rip out such wherever 

they are huddled together in 

numbers that make them a 
menace. This is but one suggestion; there is much else 
that should be done. 

Is the answer: *We cannot infringe on property rights. | 
We'd be forced to pay if we tore down those over-rented | 
shacks." 

The reply to that answer is: “Well, condemn them. | 
Pay the owners and TEAR DOWN THE FIRE TRAPS!” 

e 
HE foregoing is JUST ONE PHASE of the FIRE 
MENACE PROBLEM. Are the buildings occupied 
by manufacturers, small industries, stores and so on, 
equipped with FIRE ESCAPES? 

Yes? 

Then— 

Are they properly equipped? 

Are the fire escapes placed where they can be reached? 

Is there a sufficient number of fire escapes in compari- | 
son to the number of persons employed in or occupying | 
that buildinz? 2 : 

Are the fire escapes properly inspected; if so, how many 
have been condemned as flimsy, inadequate or. useless? 

Did you read of the great factory fire in Newark, N. J.,| 
some weeks ago? There was a fierce cry from the people 


city—another outcry. No fire escapes, no proper exits, no | 
signs. There’ll be a hullaballoo, there'll be big headlines | 
about a holocaust, a flaming horror, and then—Jack John- | 
son, the black champion, will get arrested for ordering 
Booker Washington pie in a Hungarian restaurant, or a| 
woman in a harem skirt will waddle through the streets. | 

Then, where is your fire escape reform— 

Your sufficiency of exits for department stores? 
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And the business buildings, factories and stores are but | 
another phase of your FIRE MENACE PROBLEM. 

What about your schools—are the children carefully | 
drilled; are fire escapes provided in plenty; do the doors 
OPEN OUTWARD? | 

What about your theaters and your moving picture 
shows—two great features of.modern amusement? | 

Let us digress a moment— | 

Suppose your city decided to put down sewers, and did 
so. Suppose it passed an ordinance permitting all houses 
that were already built and occupied to continue surface 
closets. 

What would you think of the wisdom of such an ordi- 
nance? If you-were putting up a new house (and had no 
better sense than to realize that sewage was best) wouldn't 
you think that the owners of the old houses had a political 
pull, or that there was something even more serious in- 
volved? 11 your city passed an ordinance providing that 

theaters and moving picture | 
shows should be safely wired, 


trance on the ground floor | 
and the principal seating ca- 
pácity on a level with street 
grade— | 

What would you think, if, 
under this ordinance, certain | 
theaters or moving picture 
shows, established before the 
inauguration of the law, 
were permitted to remain | 
unchanged? There is such a 


—what is your town—doing? 

At the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, at the 
Armour Institute, Chicago, 
and other colleges there are 
provisions now for a four- 
year course in FIRE PRE- 
VENTION CONSTRUC- 
TION, 

Is Atlanta—is your town 
—to wait for the horror of 
experience? The town has 
fire inspectors. Good! The 
towh has a building inspec- 
tor. Splendid! 

And Atlanta — and your 
town—has lined up and down 
some of her streets scores of 
buildings of the most com- 
bustible nature, occupied ×ط‎ 
the very class—the unedu- 
cated—that should be forced 
to live in fire-proof tene- 
ments. A spark any dry and 
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That screen twixt us and the friendless poor, 
Who wearily wait in vain at our door, > 
Unloved, unguarded, groping blind— ` 

"Tis a veil that nobody looks behind. 


Nobody cares, till God’s hands lifi 

The curtain swiftly, and through the rift 

He bids our horrified eyes inspect 

The working out of the long neglect— 

A hundred creatures caught aghast 

In the grip of a furious, fiery blast; . 

And we cry in anger (God pity our shame!) 
In anger we clamor, "Who's to blame?" 


Nobody's business if women toil 

In a death-trap drenched with eager oil, 
Risking an uglier doom than the stake 
In lofts that the very rats forsake! 

No one’s affair if fortunes grow 

Of peril and life-blood, pain and woe, 
And children’s faces that used to shine! 
Nobody’s business but yours and mine. 
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word as retroactive, but it 
may be illegal. 

Examine the theater and 
moving picture ordinance in 
your town. - Find out if 
there. are any concessions to 
any theater or moving pic- 
ture show owners. Note the 
number: and accessibility of 
the exits, the width of the| 
aisles, the safety of the wir- 
ing, whether the moving pic- 
ture machine is allowed over 
the main entrance-and-exit | 
door or doors, and, inciden- | 
tally, if the ventilation is | 
good and the place clean. 

After vou have done this, | 
try to recall the disaster in 
—now, where was that the- | 
ater? What was the name 
of it? Oh, the Slocum thea- 
ter in New York! No, the | 
General Slocum was a steam- 


ATHLETIC 
SUSPENDERS 


Guaranteed 


lor OneYear 


T the sazz of your back is the Sig feature ol 

"UTICA ATHLETIC SUSPENDERS”—the free- 

rolling corde cords. These are the stvain-dearers— 
the easy-givers—the “shock-absorbers.” They keep you 
from “suspender-fag.”” 


A quarter buys these suspenders—a 6/۶ couldn't 
buy them back. They are the suspenders for active men 
—lor doers, who want to feel **77* for the day's tasks. Sent 
by mail on receipt of a quarter, if your dealer hasn't them. 


UTICA SUSPENDER CO. 
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To be healthy and 
vigorous, children 
need the freedom 
of movement promoted by the 
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HOSE SUPPORTER 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


It is desirable because it is right in 
every way. 

Keeps the stockings neat and unwrinkled. 

Easily managed by small fingers. 


Sample Pair, Children's size 
(state age) 16 cts. postpaid. 
Look for the Moulded Rubber Button 
s and “Velvet Grip" stamped on the loop. 
: Sold by Dealers Everywhere, 
GEORGE FROST CO., Boston, U. S. A. 
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Spring-Needle Knit 


UNDERWEAR 


Is without a peer in the Underwear world. 16 18 origin- 
al, exclusive, distinctively grade de luxe. The famous 
Spring-Needle fabric is knitted on machines 
invented, patented (in nine countries), owned 
and controlled by the Company. We make the 
machines that make the goods. 
Wear the genuine Cooper's and 
you will experience absolute next- ۲ 
to-the-skin comfort. No other Un- \ 
derwear as near perfection. The 
superbly knitted Spring -Needle 
fabric is very elastic and durable, 
and in addition each garment is ہو‎ 
thoroughly tailored, stayed at points of strain ¢ 
and made to give s*veral seasons’ wear. is 
d Write to us for sample of fabric and illus- P | 
trated booklet showing styles and prices. .. i 


COOPERS) COOPER MFG. CO., | 
DERBY 4, RIBBED Bennington, Vt. 


Rane pe Luxe Manufacturers of a famous ۸ C 
UÜNDERWEN 'Gauzrib'" Spring- Needle Jabric for 
BENNINGTON VT, 


Women's wear, Tell your wife. 
Reliable Salesmen 
calling on the trade can greatly in- 


crease their incomes by carrying 
کل‎ asa side line the 


Rapid Computer 
z Adding Machine 


This simple, little, accurate com- 
puter costs only $25.00—a frac- 
` tion of the price of key machines, 
and does everything they do except 
print. Does its work perfectly in 
any position—at any angle. User 
can rest it on any desk or on book page 
alongside column of figures he wishes to 
add. It'sa wonder as a saver of time and 
errors. Capacity, 9,999,999.99. We 
send it out on 


| 5 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


and authorize purchaser to send it back at our 
expense if it doesn't do all that we claim for it. 
For Catalog, terms, etc., address 


UTER CO., 2132 Tribune Bidg., Chicago 
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boat equipped with life-saving belts filled with sawdust. Ah! It was the Iro- 
quois theater in Chicago. Perhaps you shudder even now as you think of it. 

But what about the “moving picture” theaters? A few little panics—a few 
hurt only? 

It was a moving picture machine that caused the Grand Charity Bazaar fire 
in which 132 persons lost their lives. 

Less than two weeks ago—at this writing—90 persons, many of them children, 
were burned to death in a moving picture theater in Russia. 

“What, that far away? Besides, the Russians are a stupid lot," you comment. 

Well, there’s Boyertown, Pa., where a simple explosion during a moving pic- 
ture exhibition in a theater caused a panic that resulted in the death of 167 per- 
sons and the injury of 75 others. 
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mov are probably saying to yourself: 
is there of this preachy stuff. 
Very well, I have finished. 


“For Heaven's sake, how much more 
He's certainly long winded.” 
What are YOU going to do about it? 

If you are merely a tax-payer and have a family, you'll tell your wife not 
to take more than one of the children with her into a moving picture theater, that 
something might accidentally happen; also you will tell her if anything does occur 
not to lose her head. 

Now, if you are an employer of men and women, or an owner of a theater 
or a moving picture theater what are you going to do? Just this—and it is quite 
the human naturely thing—wait until the officer of the law tells you what you must 
do, then, maybe, try to show him he's wrong. 

But this is what you ought to do, and that is— 

THE RIGHT THINC! 

It is YOUR business—YOUR duty—not to wait on the law. 

If you are a factory owner, it is just as much your duty to arrange healthful 
and safe conditions for your ten or your ten hundred employees as if YOU or 
YOUR DAUGHTER or YOUR WIFE or YOUR SON were working among 
them. 

The law's laxity cannot continue to furnish excuses for conscienceless men who 
jeopardize the lives of their employees—the lives of shoppers—the lives of theater- 
goers and moving picture spectators. 

The man who complies with the fire regulations to all superficial intents, and 
yet in his heart knows that there is still danger in the event of panic or fire—that 
man, if such an affair does occur, is i» his heart a murderer. He cannot evade the 
responsibility to himself, and the knowledge of it will weigh on him until his last, 
uneasy moments. 
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Progress is abandoning the Negative Fight and seeking methods of Prevention. 
[1 is no longer a sign of great wisdom to lock the stable after the horse has been 
stolen. JULIAN Harris. 


The Eruption of Popocatapetl 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


*Lan', no. 
own accord." 

"Then you aren't really married to Sam at all?" cried the scandalized Miss 
Milly. 

"Mah'ied ter Sam? Co’se I is. I wuz mah'ied in de chu'ch, wid two brides- 
maids. W'y, Miss Milly! You don’t speck I'd live wid er man less’n I wuz mah'ied 
ter 'im?" exclaimed Popocatapetl with virtuous horror. 

But her statement that she was discourage seemed to have substantial foun- 
dation. She went about her work in an evident despondency which was in strong 
contrast to her usual good-humored vivaciousness. Miss Milly was keenly dis- 
tressed. She could not persuade Popocatapetl to leave her husband, and the sit- 
uation was commencing to get on her nerves. ; 

That night she was roused by cries, and a dreadful noise of blows and scuf- 
fling, down in the cabin. She drew the bed clothes up over her head, shuddering. 

"This is getting simply unendurable," she said with chattering teeth. “If 
Popocatapetl wont put a stop to it, I will. PI ship them both off. I wont have 
such performances on my premises. But, oh, dear—shall I ever find another girl 
like her?" 


I didn't have ter git no divo'ce. He des natally went off un his 


e 


In the morning she rose early and approached the cabin with trepidation, 
dreading to think of the condition in which she would probably find Popocata- 
petl. But as she drew near she heard the high, clear voice of the negress lilting 
"Swing low, sweet chario-ot,” and saw a figure upon its knees, scrubbing the 
threshold. 

She is able to work, anyway,” she thought with relief. 

"Good morning, Popocatapetl," she said, and paused in amazement, for the 
face that looked up from the menial task was that of Sam. 

His scrawny figure was enveloped in one of Popocatapetl's long aprons. His 
head was bandaged, one of his eyes was closed, and there was a wide strip of plas- 
ler across his jaw. 

“He wore an expression of deep dejection, and he made no response to her 
exclamation of surprise. 
. As she stood gazing at him in wonder, Popocatapetl came briskly out of the 
Inner room. Her manner was animated, and she smiled with great cheerfulness. 

“Popocatapetl,” said Miss Milly, severely, “come out here. What does all this 
mean ?” 


Popocatapetl piaced both hands upon her hips, and her teeth showed from 
ear to ear. 

"Miss Milly,” she said, “Pse done turned de tables at las, Dat nigger come 
home las' night, en he wuz gwinter whup me, en I'd er stood it, des like I allers 
done; but he went a leetle too fur. Yassum, he tuck’n laid han's on my medal; 
en you know, Miss Milly, I couldn't stan’ dat. So I des whirled in en gin it ter 
im good. I’ve foun’ out I kin, en I aint never gwineter have no mo' trouble wid 
dat nigger!" 


Miss Milly was too stunned for comment, but she was conscious of a rising 


sense of complacence as she turned away. She was half-way to the house, when 


Popocatapetl called after her. 

"I mos’ forgot ter tell you,” she remarked, majestically, “dat day's a funer' 
dis mawnin’, over ter Bethel chu’ch. But it wont make no diffunce "bout de work, 
kaze dat nigger"—with a slighting jerk of her thumb toward her subjugated spouse 
—“he’ll run de washin’ mersheen w'iles I'm away !” 
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CT HU) GUARANTEED 7 
` ` PLUMBING — 
` FIXTURES fA 


paar و‎ 


Vat 


١ ECAUSE “Standard” Guaranteed Plumbing Fixtures possess every 
| 1 attribute of perfect sanitary equipment, they insure comfort and 

a The “Standard” Bath 
illustrated above, tiles into the wall and floor, allowing absolutely no 
space for moisture or dirt. There is no occasion to clean under or back of it, 
and water splashed on the walls drains into the bath. This fixture is being 
rapidly adopted by those who appreciate the utmost beauty and refinement and 
the highest degree of sanitation. 


| economy, and enhance a buildings value. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the home and for is triple enameled. It is guaranteed for five years. 
Schools, Office Buildings, Public Institutions, etc., are The Red and Black Label Bath is double enam- 
identified by the Green and Gold Label with one excep- eled. If you would 
tion. There are two classes of our Guaranteed Baths, avoid dissatisfaction and expense, install guaranteed 
the Green and Gold Label Bath and the Red and fixtures. All fixtures purporting to be “Standard” are 
Black Label Bath. The Green and Gold Label Bath spurious unless they bear our guarantee label. 


It is guaranteed for two years. 


Send for a copy of our beautiful book "Modern Bathrooms." It will prove of invaluable 
assistance in the planning of your bathroom, kitchen or laundry, Many model rooms are 
illustrated costing from $78 to $600. This valuable book is sent for 6c. postage. 


standard Sanitary .وا(‎ Co. de 7. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS—New York: 35-37 West 31st St. ; Chicago: 415 Ashland Block; Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut St. ; Toronto, 
Can.: 59 Richmond St., E.; Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Ave.; St. Louis: 100-2 N. Fourth St.; Nashville: 315-317 Tenth Ave., So. ; New 
Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Sts.; Montreal, Can.: 215 Coristine Building; Boston: John Hancock Building; Louisville: 
319-23 W. Main St.; Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S. E.; London: 53 Holborn Viaduct, E. C.; Houston, Tex.: Preston and 
Smith Sts. ; San Francisco: 1303-04 Metropolis Bank Building. 


WITH GLASS DOOR, Fer ٥ یہہ‎ 


and GASOLINE 
STOVES 


Is the most convenient, pratical and economical Oven 
in the world. You can go about your duties without 
worry because you can see your baking through the 

Glass without opening the door, thereby 
chilling the Oven and allowing valuable 
heat to escape. 


The BOSS OVEN saves half of your 
fuel bills. The asbestos lining holds 
a constant regular heat, assuring good 
even baking. We have in the last few 
years replaced with our BOSS GLASS 
DOOR OVENS several hundred 
thousand of the old style Ovens 
Ge and every user of a BOSS OVEN 
i is tremendously enthusiastic. 

See your baking 
through the glass 


without opening door ' 


The Glass Door is patented and 
guaranteed not to break from heat. 


.. The name BOSS is on every Oven. 


Your name and that of your dealer on a postal 
will bring you our valuable RECEIPE BOOK, 
also descriptive matter on Boss Ovens. 


ALL DEALERS HAVE THE BOSS GLASS DOOR OVEN. ASK TO SEE IT. 


THE HUENEFELD CO 


CINCINNATI عد‎ OHIO 


GREAT SOUTHERN CAMPAIGN 


We are organizing crews for a great Southern Subscription Campaign. Average men are found by 


the carload: good men are scarce. We need good men to canvass from door to door, and they make at 
least $6.00a day. Good appearance, and good references necessary. This is a great chance. 


Address 


$30. tro $50. 
WEEKLY 


. 11680. 4th St., 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
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225 r: $800 


The Car Everybody Wants 


Strictly high grade, wonderfully quiet, 
speedy, powerful. Weighs only 0 
lbs. Ball Bearing Motor; ball bearing 


transmission. Multiple disc clutch. 


Stands just between the small car class 
and the big car class. Easy on tires. 
Roomy and. comfortable. Five models, 


$800 to $1275. 56 or 60 inch tread. 
Write for Catalogue. 


DE ALERS Some fine Southern territory 

open. The K-R-I-T appeals 
to everybody. Easy seller. Write for dealers prop- 
osition. 


K-R-I-T Motor Car Co. 


Dept. “U,” DETROIT, MICH. 


The Recollections of 


Mr. Stephens, in the April 
instalment, reproduced a letter 
which he wrote to Secretary 
Seward calling attention to his 
(Stephens’s) physical and men- 
tal condition resulting from 
confinement n a cell at Fort Warren. He asked that the 
question o, his release upon bail or parole, or a mitigation of 
the rigor of his confinement, be given attention. Later, he 
penned an interesting opinion concerning the duty of lawyers 
to clients and to society. The instalment was brought to a 
close with the news that orders had been issued by the author- 
ities releasing him from close confinement. Continuing, Mr. 
Stephens wrote: 


cate that Major Allen had received; and immediately 

took the lock off my door. No language can express 

the relief that sound gave me—the sound of the clank- 
ing iron as it fell upon my ears. Jean Valjean could not 
have felt greater relief when the lid of his coffin was lifted 
and he was saved from being buried alive. The clanking of 
that same iron when I was for the first time locked up in a 
prison had penetrated to my very soul! 

I spent the evening walking in and out of the shady 
passes. It was a great relief to me to walk out and in as I 
pleased and to feel once more that I am in some measure a 
free man. Met Major Allen, just back from Boston. He 
shook me by the hand and congratulated me. Major Apple- 
ton was present and seemed kind and equable; Mrs. Appleton 
came up, and he introduced me. She gave me some pretiy 
and fragrant flowers, for which I thanked her. She is quite a 
young looking lady, and very agreeable in manners. At sun- 
down I returned to my quarters. Geary brought a glass of 
milk and some blueberries. He also kindled a small wood fire. 
I had had no fire in my room since morning. This is my first 
day here without constant fire, which is necessary, hot as the 
atmosphere may be, to keep the room dry. 

3:30.—Lieutenant Newton called and brought me a small 
paper-box filled with fruit, and a note, from A. W. Salter, 


Ls NEWTON came and read me a dupli- 


EDITED BY 


MYRTA LOCKETT AVARY 


him at City Point last February. 
Very soon after being in his 
company, I was deeply im- 
pressed with his genius and 
character. What is to be his 
future, time will determine. 
But the measure of his deeds and fame, whether for good or 
evil, is very far from being felt yet. The impression he made 
on me was favorable in every respect. In manners he is 
simple, natural, and unaffected; in intercourse, frank and 
explicit; in thought, perception, and action, quick; in pur- 
pose, fixed, decided, and resolute. His ambition, if such may 
be termed his aspirations, is high, honorable, and noble. Such 
is the opinion I formed of General Grant in my first acquain- 
tance with him. Such is my present opinion. 

Had Mr. Lincoln lived, under his administration with Gen- 
eral Grant’s counsels, the condition of the Southern States 
at this time, I think, would have been far different from what 
it is and will be. I look with more interest to Grant’s future 
than to that of any man living. Every man is more or less 
the creature of circumstances. He is no exception to this 
rule. How far he may hereafter be controlled by circum- 
stances which he cannot control is a problem in the solution 
of which the destinies of this country are deeply involved. 

Aveusr 1.—Went ~p and witnessed the drill. Was unusu- 
ally weak in the knees; could not stand long. Sometimes | 
fear I shall lose the use of my legs. 

Lieutenant Woodman returned today. I was truly glad 
to see him. He made me a second call. Lieutenant Newton 
called and delivered to me a bouquet from Mrs. Captain 
Livermore. 

6:30.—Walked out. Stopped at Dr. Seaverns's. He and 
Mrs. Seaverns were gone to Hull, the servant-girl said. She 
set a chair for me in front of the door, the doctor's easy chair. 
I rested, and then ascended the ramparts to see the Dictator 
مع‎ out to sea. How I got the information is- rather an im- 
portant fact in my prison life. While I was looking over the 
papers } Major Appleton paid me a visit. His object was to 
inquire about my diet; to ask how meals were served, and to 
make suggestions on that point if they are not served to suit 


DID YOU Get One of These Last Year? 


If so, you know its good points already 


If not, order one at once from your dealer 
and qualify for that class of Considerate 
Motorists who are popular with the people 
and who get the most enjoyment out of 
their cars. 

Ask JERIC HO the Perfect 
for Motor Car 
Signal, that “Warns Without Offense.” 

Its strong claims are distinctiveness, 
efficiency and superiority as an agreeable 
warning signal—and it makes good every 
time. 

'There's a size for every car, at $7, $8, $9, 
$10, according to requirements. No trouble 
to attach. No maintenance cost. The 
Exhaust Blows It. 


THE 
RANDALL-FAICHNEY 
COMPANY 


Boston, U. S. A. 
We make B-Line OIL and 
GREASE GUNS too 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 13 


Opal-Glass-Lined $ 15 
Oak Refrigerator 1% 


Freight Prepaid from Factory 


You get this highest 
grade Solid Oak, Wickes’ 
New Constructed Refrig- 
erator, lined with Opal 
Glass, ''better than mar- 
ble," for only f31.75— 
freight prepaid from 
factory. 


You buy the Wickes Re- 
frigerator direct from the 
factory, at actual factory 
prices. You save all the 
dealers’, jobbers’ and de- 
partment store profits. You 
get the Wickes at the 
price asked everywhere for 
ordinary ''enameled'' re- M : 
frigerators, for which you Heigh ein With oe im. Depth, 


ha t th i i 
agate, Bay the freight in و‎ “Hew Capacity, 100 the 


The Wickes 


New Constructed No. 230 


is made of solid oak, to last a lifetime—perfectly joined and beauti- 
fully finished. The food compartment and door are lined throughout 
with OPAL GLASS, 7-16 in. thick. Our exclusive construction 
gives you doub/e refrigeration from every pound of ice. Opal glass 
makes the WICKES absolutely sanitary. 

Your money refunded if the WICKES is not exactly as 
represented. See and use this high-grade refrigerator in 
your home. 


Send for Free Beautiful Art Catalog 


It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of all sizes —inside 
and out. Guaranteed and sold by 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
278 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 29-35 W. 32d St., New York 
(Established Over 60 Years) 


We prepay the freight from factory to every point East of the Rockies. 
West of the Rockies only the freight from Denver is added. 2 


Boston, presenting the fruit. 


I have seen this year. I got Lieutenant Newton to take six 


to Reagan. 

6 ,م‎ m.—Went to see Dr. 
Seaverns. He had gone to 
Hull. Sat with Mrs. Seav- 
erns in the parlor. Looked 
over the doctor’s books. On 
the terreplein, met Majors 
Allen and Appleton and 
Mrs. Appleton. She de- 
scended from the parapet 
(they were on that) and gave 
me a bunch of sweet-scented 
flowers. After thanks, etc., 
and a few words more, I 
pursued my way and they 
theirs. Before I got half 
round, I came to them again. 
It was at the western bas- 
tion where there is a bench; 
they were seated. They in- 
vited me up. Major Apple- 
ton came to assist me. This 
kind act I could not repel by 
refusing, so, with his aid, I 
ascended the parapet, and 
sat with them. 

Jury 31.—The bugle 
sounds the hour of noon. I 
have just returned from a 
stroll. Encountered many 
persons who seemed visiting 
at the fort. Some gazed at 
me intently. One man with 
two little boys went down to 
the library evidently with the 
sole purpose of getting a 
view of me; for he, with the 
boys, got there just as I was 
leaving and turned back as I 
came up. 

The evening paper gives 
an account of Gen. Grant’s 
reception at Faneuil Hall. 
General Grant is a remark- 
able man and, if he lives and 
continues in good health, will 
figure largely in the future 
history of his country. I con- 
sider him one of the most re- 
markable men I ever saw. 
He is modest, unassuming, 
and possesses a wonderful 
degree of common sense, a 
thing uncommon in his day 
amongst men of position and 
station. I was never more 
surprised in any person than 
in General Grant when I saw 
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These are the first ripe peaches me. He told me the Dictator was expected to go out. 
On coming to the western bastion saw Major Appleton on 
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WS. MORRIS, , Pres't, Biclanond, Va. 
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Telegram from President Davis to Mr. Stephens announcing Howell Cobb's promotion to 
the Major-Generalship 


seeming partiality in the Federal Government in pardoning Secessionists 


T reader has doubtless been interested in Mr. Stephens's remarks about 


while holding him, the South's leading Unionist, in prison; and particu- 

larly in these remarks as concerning Howell Cobb, since but for Cobb, 
Stephens could, it was claimed, have kept Georgia in the Union. The correspond- 
ence here given (never before printed) emphasizes the fact that sharp political 
differences never affected. Stephens's regard for Cobb mor his readiness to do 
Cobb a service. It reveals Stephens in the part of mediator between Governor 
Joe Brown and President Davis; and reveals in Davis a willingness to make con- 
cessions to Stephens and Brown with which he has not been credited. 


Crawfordville, Ga., Sept. 5, 1863 
To President Davis, Richmond, Va. 

Yours of the 31st Ult. was received the 3d Inst. `I 
have seen and conferred with Gov. Brown. We both 
concur fully with you in the views presented and he 
will co-operate cordially to the extent of his ability. 
How would it do to make Cobb a Maj.-General and 
assign him to the command of the State forces raised 
for local defence, he of course acting under orders 
from the General in command on the Tenn. line— 
our State troops would, I doubt not, cheerfully fol- 
low him across the line if need be—his place in 
Florida could be easily filled by some other—say, 
Genl. Wright. This is a suggestion of my own, 
occurring to me since I parted with the Governor. 
The effüciency of these local defence troops will 
greatly depend upon who commands them. 

ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


Perry, 30th Oct., 1863. 
Dear Sir: 

I was happy to receive your kind letter of the 26th 
inst., last mail, and hasten to answer it. Please 
accept my thanks for the interest you manifest in 
my husband's plans. He 18 now very busy in gin- 
ning and gathering in his crop in order to be ready 
—in case he has a call from the Government—to 
leave at the shortest notice. The delay of the Sec- 
retary of War in answering your letter may be owing 
to various causes these exciting times—the Presi- 
dent being absent, etc. Hoping that you are well 
and that our plans may yet be carried into execution 
in good time, 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours most respectfully, 
MOLLIE C. COBB. 

Hon. Mr. Stephens. 
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- Alex H. Stephens vooxc mex‘ 


of discriminating taste, will 
realize the greatest degree 
of style-perfection and real 
clothes excellence, by or- 
deringthrough our Nation- 
wide Tailoring Service. 
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a bench, the only one on the parapet, with some gentleman whom I did not know. 

I passed on to where the musicians were performing, and took a seat on one of 

the circular stones on which the gun-carriages run around. Listened to the music. 

The band consists of twelve performers. After awhile Major Appleton joined 

me, taking a seat by my side. Mrs. Appleton joined us. Lieutenant Woodman 

also. Nothing being seen of the Dictator, I proposed a walk to Lieutenant W. 

| He said good humoredly, *Well, it seems quite natural," and we started, I taking 
| his arm, as I was quite weak in the 
knees. We met, and he introduced 
me to Captain Livermore, whose wife 
has been so kind to me. 

Night once more upon the earth; 
and I am alone in these quarters 
which constitute my present home. 
Alone! did I say? Oh, I am far from 
ever being alone. Right by my win- 
dow the sentry or guard is ever walk- 
ing; by night and day, in rain or 
| shine, his step sounds on the hard 
Ry stone. Like the ticking of a clock at 
8 / all hours of the night that step is 
| heard if I chance to be awake. Now, 
is this not company? The truth is, 
this is company, and I feel it to be. 
It is not exactly such as I like best, 

but prisoners cannot choose their 

company. 

Aveust 2.—A little girl, five 
or six years old, came into my 
room with a small bunch of sweet 
flowers, and gave them to me. 
Whose daughter she is, I know 
not. I thanked her kindly; spoke 
soft words to her. She seemed 
pleased, and as she went out I 
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Our 5,000 dealers in as many 
different towns and cities 
throughout the United States 
place our Good Made-to-Order 
Clothes on the backs of the best 


dressers in their communities. 


Let us make your Spring Suit. 
It will mean better satisfaction 
and greater economy. 


Our High Class Made-to-Order 
Clothes cost no more than 
Ready-Mades— 


$18.00 to $40.00 


Call on our dealer in your town and see our 
beautiful Spring woolen display. 
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Mr. Stephens's Half-Brother Linton heard her child's voice say to the 7 1 
One of the most cil Sunn ia و‎ the bar and guard, *He doesn't keep his door Send 10 cts in stam s for “Strauss Brothers’ Official 


locked now.” 
11:45.— Walked out again. 
The sky is most blue and clear except where large fleecy clouds float lazily. 
Clouds and sky bring to my mind many a scene—scenes at home—at the old home- 
stead—days in the field in my boyhood, and of late years too. Grass, clover, and 
vegetation here generally begins to wither and dry up suffering for rain. Great 
numbers of grasshoppers are everywhere; never saw anything of this sort before. 
From the eastern bastion saw a large steamer going to sea. The noon signal was 
given. All hands, workmen and soldiers, except the sentries or guards, seem to 
knock off and take leisure at that hour. I remained on the terreplein, resting 
under the shade of the music-stand, thinking of scenes far away; of home, of 
Sparta, of Linton, and of where he and I were this time last year! We were at 
old man Robertson the woodwright’s in South Carolina. We rested in the shade 
until our buggy was fixed; then we had a plain but good dinner in company with 
this strange philosopher of the wood-bench. I can now fancy ourselves there, 
lounging on the ground, waiting for the cool of the evening and thinking and 
talking of matters at home. Oh, that he were with me now! 
Paid newspaper bill for July. Aggregate for all papers, $6.27—a rather 
frightful monthly expense. Ought I not to lessen it? 
Had another row with bedbugs. I searched the coats I use as pillows, and 
the corners and edges of the shuck mattress; discovered a good many, though 
small. To none did I give quarter. Notwithstanding all my sadness of heart and 


Score and Baseball Book,’’ edited by Mordecai Brown, 
containing score sheets of 10 complete games, original articles by 

Johnny” Evers and “Al” Tearney, besides a world of information 
valuable to every Baseball Fan. 


It’s worth having—the first book of its kind ever issued. Well also send 
you our Beautiful Spring Fashion Magazine and a card of introduction to our 
dealer in your city. 


trauss Brother 
MASTER. TAILORS 


CHICAGO 


We are exclusive Representatives in Atlanta for Strauss Brothers’ High Class Made-to-Order Clothes 
“Our Tape Line is Ready for You! 
GEO. R. LAW & CO. 4 WnurrEHALL ST.. ATLANTA 
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lowness of spirits, the humorous did so lay hold of me while I was thus occupied, تن‎ : : Hp seh aha that iris 
that 1 could hardly repress the inclination to laugh, especially when I suspected و7 سس‎ ay A pe دع ابر‎ Eo Tr 
from suspension of footsteps that the guard was looking in on me engaged in this | لست رم‎ f I'll be kinder to my skin, 

rather ungenteel work. My suspicion was but too well founded; turning towaid MM T Only one razor can shave my chin. 


the window, I saw him gazing upon me with intense curiosity. This did not cause 


me to desist. I was determined to make thorough work and rid myself of these AE r Ih WARD 
pests if I could. It may be a low calling and a rather mean business in the eyes 1 f e Á 


of one of my guards—this of a man pursuing and slaying bedbugs—but no one 4 SAFETY RAZOR 
knows what he will come to. I hold nothing low or mean for a man to do which | Tie دو میں‎ C s 
is necessary to health and comfort, when he has no one else to do it for him. 1 | سس در‎ s ہی مم ہے‎ 


: : troke 
might be more becoming and more in accordance with the fitness of things were vió pop eke ca 


I to give my attention to a different sort of work which would enable me to pro- 


1 AFETY aloneisn’t enough in 
cure from others this sort for myself. But when I am not permitted, I am bound 


a razor. You want comfort 


by the laws of nature to do this service for myself. It may not always be so, or and you'vea right to it. Com- 
| it may, and it may even be worse. Prison life is a horrible misfortune. fort may not count in shaving ice, 
١ but it's the thing that makes The WARD 
( يو و يو و‎ unique among Safeties, and its all due to 
IEUTENANT WOODMAN took me for a walk round the fort on the out- THE SLIDING STROKE 
side of the walls. We went out at the sally-port through which I entered One man writes: The left circle below shows 
here. I saw to our right, as we were going on the north side from west to Mp rre کی یں کی‎ 
: nl i « : ۱ gony of pulling 7 
eas, some monuments indicating graves. Upon my inquiry, Lieutenant W. told The WARD is every and yanking. At the right | 


rEg : : ۱ note The WARD Sliding ۱‏ ۶ 4 1 و 

me there were a few graves there; one that of a Georgian. 1 approached this; | | bitas good as advertised. Stroke, clean and pain- // Beautiful Complete Outfit, six blades, perfect 
it is by itself, under a marble slab supported by granite pillars and inscribed to | | It meansspeed, efficiency | 1 ۷ stropper, in neat and handsome Morrocco 
the memory of Johnston, Engineer of the Atlanta. He died 16th October, 1863. || and comfort in shaving, : دا و‎ and 
The monument was erected, as the inscription shows, by his brother officers, pris- | | and in all three it stands * 
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| oners here at the time. With a sigh to his memory, I passed on. alone’’, V, M مہرب‎ Fo oed, aie مي‎ ee "Dos Your 
| While smoking after dinner, a stranger here, saw me as I leaned against the ih. T وو‎ 
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ladies, who stood and gazed down on me with marked curiosity. I stood, and |] 61 Albert St., WINNIPEG Dept. G. BLUE ISLAND, ILL 


gave them a fair opportunity to gaze to their hearts’ content, puffing away at 
my pipe all the time. Who they were I do not know. I don’t think they evinced 


much sympathy for me; still they may have felt kindly. One's feelings cannot UNCLE 1 BOTH FOR $1 oo 


always be judged by looks. It is enough, perhaps, that they evinced no unkindness. 
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| Took up my book, stretched myself on my bunk; did not read far before I REMUS’S dada for Pd HOHER is a juvenile publication that 
| dropped asleep; | woke up when I heard the cry outside, “Boat! boat!” It was Uncle Remus's Home Magazine is a real home 
Just 4 the evening boat had reached the wharf. and :بج وسوس عستت‎ 

۱ n the terreplein, I met little Annie Seaverns coming with a bunch of flowers 9 

for me. It was a beautiful little bouquet and quite fragrant. A thunder cloud CHILDREN S Address M DEPARTMENT 

| lay over to the northwest. The thunder was not disagreeable music; it awakened ST AR Uncle Remus's Home Magazine 
| long trains of recollections. Oh, if I had Linton with me, how pleasantly we could ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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lets are used to ease and 
refresh the mouth and throat. The refinement 


N NO other underwear can you 
get so perfect a combination of per- 
fect fit, elasticity, absorbency and 
cool comfort. Furthermore, "Porosknit" 
doesn't soil easily. Evaporation carries 
off a large part of the impurities usually 
retained in close-woven underwear. 
That means greater cleanliness and 
an easier wash day. 


"Porosknit" Union Suits are lighter than 
any other union suits because of the peculiar 
lightness and airy texture of the "Porosknit" 
fabric. Therefore, you can be fitted in 
"Porosknit" without even a suggestion of bulki- 
ness. Wear " Porosknit" and you'll agree with 
thousands of others who tell us that "Porosknit" 
has happily ended their underwear troubles. 
Get it and wear it now. 


For Men å All 2e For Boys 
irts and drawers 

per garment 2 5c‏ م5 

Men's Union Suits Any Styl Boys’ Union Suits 

$1.00 UN 50c 


On sale in nearly every store you pass 
Write for illustrated booklet showing all styles 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
33 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Genuine ‘‘Porosknit’’ Bears This Label 


PETTA 


DURING 1910, 2,623,412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY 
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REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


of chewing gum for people of refinement. 
It's the peppermint—the “we mint. 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores: 
54 the Ounce and in 5¢,/0¢ and 254 Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY. uerropouran tower, New YORK 


With 12 Blades put 
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The best shave of your life. 


1 | S afety Razor | | | 


| Entire outfit $1.00. Sold کے‎ | 


and guaranteed by dealers E کي‎ 
every where, or send direct to l a 2 
۷ 


American Safety Razor Co. , NewYork »" 


When writing advertisers please mention Uncle Remus's Home Magazine. 
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spend the time here, even in my imprisonment! When I reached the western bas- 
tion I found Lieutenants Woodman and Hibbell sitting on the bench. Lieutenant 
W. assisted me up, and I took a seat with them. He handed me a letter from 
Mr. Baskerville. On my way to my quarters I passed Major Appleton sitting in 
front of his door. Stopped and talked with him. I find that he is related to my 
old friend, Wm. Appleton, of Boston, and also to Appleton, of Maine, well known 
in our history. Mr. Wm. Appleton and his brother Nathan, he told me, are both 
dead. I am very much pleased with Major Appleton. Mrs. Appleton joined 
us before I left. 

Aveusr 4.—Ljeutenant W. brought me a letter from Sheppard Knapp, 2d inst., 
which says Dr. Willis reached New York the evening before. The Lieutenant 
informed me that a Georgian, who had come to see me on permit from the War 
Department, was in his room. He said he was going out and would leave me 
with my friend. 'The visitor proved to be Mr. J. R. Parrott, of Cartersville. I 
had Geary bring dinner for both of us. He knows the President personally. He 
expects to be in the Georgia Convention; said he was very desirous that I should 
be out of prison and in the Convention. . . . 1 gave him my views upon some 
matters connected with suffrage. 1 said I should like very much to see the Presi- 
dent and explain to him the system. He said he would do what he could for my 
release. I hope he may be able to do something effective. What effect the pre- 
sentation. of my views may have upon the President, if he makes such presenta- 
tion, I have no idea. 1 am inclined to think the impression would not be favor- 
able. For, somehow, I have an idea that the President is against allowing suffrage 
to the blacks in any form. 

I bade him good-by with a sad heart. Told him to see Judge Erskine, of 
Georgia, now in New York, and Judge Wayne and J. W. Forney, in Washington ; 
they might each and all do something for me, perhaps. 


CHAPTER XII 


vavsT 5.—No letter, but another visitor, H. G. Cole, of Marietta. This is the 
man for whose discharge from Charleston jail I made such exertions, with- 
out effect, last year. He was arrested in Marietta, 11th May, 1864, carried 

to Charleston, and kept in confinement until January with no charge preferred. 
I alluded to his case in my speech before the Confederate Senate, when referring 
to abuses of military power and suspension of habeas corpus. Strange are the 
vicissitudes of life. He told me that Governor Brown was carried as prisoner 
through Marietta on the 11th May, 1865—twelve months to the day from Cole's 
arrest. He left with me $100 in gold from Mrs. Judge Erskine, of Georgia, and 
$100 in greenbacks from himself. 

5:30.—Walked out. I sat and talked with Dr. Seaverns for a few minutes, 
when Major Appleton joined us. He handed me some extracts from a Georgia 
paper giving account of the meeting at Augusta, over which Judge Jenkins pre- 
sided. Judge Jenkins's speech is most admirable. The Major said these extracts 
had come in a letter to General DuBose; he thought they might interest me; so, 
as General DuBose was gone, he handed them to me. He also handed me a pam- 
phlet by Wm. H. Whitmore, entitled “The Cavalier Dismounted,” requesting that 
I read it and gave him my opinion, stating 
that he had not read it. Somebody had 
handed it to him in Boston. On the back 
is printed: “We are the gentlemen of this 
country.—Robert Toombs in 1860." I re- 
marked that I thought Mr. Toombs had 
never uttered or written such a sentiment. 

Aveusr 6.—I read “The Cavalier Dis- 
mounted.” If the Major asks what I think 
of it, I shall refer him to Artemus Ward's 
interview with Brigham Young.  Artemus 
remarked to the Prophet: “I believe you are 
a married man," to which the Prophet re- 
plied: “Pretty much.” If Mr. Whit- 
more has made truthful exhibit of facts, 
I think the Cavalier is “pretty much” 
dismounted. But I am not inclined to 
yield the first point. I do not think his 
first text true; I have no idea Mr. 
Toombs ever said what is ascribed to 
him. 

I regard any attempt by people of 


this republic to trace ancestry to the Mrs. Aaron Grier Stephens 

nobility of England or any other coun- " à ) 

trv as inconsi 3 t with tl ٠ irit whicl W idow of Mr. Stephens’s only brother. (Linton was 
à ae 5 sistent with the Spirit which his half-brother. Her maiden name was Sarah 

should animate the breasts of descend- A. Slayton. Aaron was Mr. Stephens's partner in 

ants of the sires of '76, North and South. law busing o omara aas 


On the real issue in this pamphlet, that 

is, whether more “gentle blood” as it may be termed, of old England settled in 
New England or in the South, my opinion has always been that more settled in 
Virginia than in any other colony. Nothing more distinctly marks the character 
of a people than their religion. I believe Virginia was the only colony adopting 
the Church of England as its established system of worship. This shows the 
structure of her society, which in various respects followed more closely the Eng- 
lish type than did that of any other colony. 1 

To assume that the South was peopled by Cavaliers and the North by Puritans, 
making distinction thereby in the castes of the sections, is absurd. T know of 
but few persons who have ever attempted to impress such an idea upon the public. 

A large majority of the colonists of the South were from other countries 
than England. Georgia, it is true, was planted by the English; yet little “gentle 
blood" was amongst her early immigrants excepting the trustees and superin- 
tendents. At the time of the Revolution her purely English element was compara- 
tively small. The same may be said of North and South Carolina. * Society in 
Virginia and South Carolina had more of the English tone than in the other 
colonies, and more in Virginia than South Carolina. In the former colony only. 
I think, did the tone impress itself upon the general ideas of the people. Not- 
withstanding the great influx of heterogeneous materials, there was still enough of 
this English element to hold the ascendancy and to move all other elements into 
its mode of thought, action, and development. The Episcopal Church was estab- 
lished, English ideas of aristocracy as to rights of primogeniture and as to other 
things were retained in a sort of apish fashion, nothing more; but even this seem- 
ing semblance of British aristocracy, so pleasing to the fancy of the F. F. V.’s 
[First Families of Virginia] did not obtain, I think, in any other colony. Nor did 
they find favor with the great majority in even that commonwealth at the date of 
the Revolution, much less since. Every vestige of it, so far as external forms were 
concerned, was swept away under Mr. Jefferson. 

That subordination of the black race which was called slavery gave rise to a 
certain development of society, not at all English, however, bearing some features 
of an aristocracy. But this was by no means so general as might be inferred 
from much lately seen in print about the subject of the "slave oligarchy" of the 
South. It was by no means the controlling force. In South Carolina alone, by 
her peculiar Constitution, could it be correctly said that the slave-holders as a 
class held the political power. The anti-slave element was always strong in Vir- 
ginia; but for external agitation, I have little doubt slavery would have been 
abolished there long ago, or have been greatly modified. The same is true of 
North Carolina. "Throughout the South no feeling was more general, none stronger 
with the voting majority, than a deep-seated detestation of the very name “Aris- 
tocracy." Eight-tenths of the people of Georgia, I believe, were thorough Jeffer- 
sonian Republicans and would have been as thorough abolitionists as Jefferson if 
they could have seen what better they could do with the colored people than they 
were doing. They had a hard problem to solve, and the external agitation kepî 
down internal inquiry and discussion as to whether there was any proper and 
safe solution. I do not think there was a county in Georgia where a man could 
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A Salesmen’s Dialogue that holds two strong 
hints for every well dressed man. 


have been elected to the State Legislature, or to any other office, upon the 
principles of an aristocracy, or if he were even known to favor any such doc- 
trine. As for Mr. Toombs, it was a matter of pride with him, a thing of 
which he boasted on the stump and the hustings, that Georgia had sprung 
from paupers and "tacklanders", that she had made herself what she was by 
her own exertions; as she was dependent upon none save herself for her 
achievements in the past and present, so he wished her to be in the future. 
Few men of his real genius and intellect, whom I have ever met, placed lower 
estimate than he on descent and heraldry. Deeds and worth, with him, con- 
stituted manhood. In writing to me from Europe in 1855, he stated that he 
had not been presented to a crowned head or a lord in the old world; 5 
intercourse had been with the masses, with the people. 

12:45.—An editorial in the London Times states that Vice-President Ste- 
phens had written a very ingenuous letter, to say the least of it, about the 
Hampton Roads Conference. I suppose this alludes to the Chronicle and Sen- 
tinel publication. Thus it is with a man's character. A lie gets out: it is never 
headed off. Thus men form their opinions of other men through the mediurn 
of falsehoods. Not one in the thousands who will form a false opinion of me 
from that editorial will ever know the truth in the case, nor how harassed 
I have been by that misstatement. 

In my walks I saw a little boy reading. I stopped, took a seat by him, 
and rested while I talked to him. I asked what he was reading. A novel, he 
replied; it was a little primer-looking sort of a child’s book. I asked him zo 
let me see it. He handed it to me. It was a dime novel, *The Black Ship." 
1 asked his name. He said he was Charles Nutler, son of the laundress here. 
On my further inquiry he told me he was ten years old; had been to school 
in Boston from the time he was six until he was nine, which was last year, when 
his mother came to the fort. He has been here ever since, and has not been 
to school anywhere, but likes very much to read. He went to Sunday-school 
in Boston, but there is none here. He has studied reading, writing, and arith- 
metic; he is a promising boy. 1 told him he ought to read history. He said 
he would if he had any. “Call,” said I, “at my room and I will lend you 
Prescott's ‘Conquest of Mexico, which is very interesting." “They wont let 
me go to your room," said he. “They wont?" said I. “Then, I will send it 
to you.” “Who waits on you?" asked he. "Isn't it Corporal Geary?” “Yes,” 
said I. “Well,” he replied, “I will get him to bring it to me.” “Very weil. 
There are three volumes. I will send the first; when you finish that, I will 
send the second, and so on.” “There are three volumes, are there?” said little 
Charles with a surprise indicating that he was assuming a bigger job than he 
had had any idea of. “Yes,” said I, rising to go on with my walk, “there are 
three volumes, but they are not large ones. You can soon read them.” With 
this I bade him good evening, and resumed my walk while he resumed his 
reading. 

Mr. Stephens's Tribute to Mr. Toombs 


To what I said yesterday about Mr. Toombs, it is proper to add that he 
was by no means disregardful of the good name of his ancestry; he simply 
never seemed to me to claim merit to himself barely on account of their good 
name. I have often heard him speak of them and their virtues. His father 
came to Georgia from Culpeper, Virginia. His grandfather, or great-grand- 
father, I forget which, came from England. During his sojourn in Europe in 
1855 he visited the place from which his progenitor had come, and found 
branches of the family. Of a kinsman he met, he spoke in high terms as a 
man of great respectability and private worth of character; the Christian 
name I forget, as well as the name of the locality so sacred to himself in the 
"fatherland." . 

Toombs had great reverence for his parents; for their virtue, propriety, 
and uprightness, he revered their memory. His mother I knew. She was a 
most excellent Christian woman. She died in 1848. He was devotedly attached 
to her, and was deeply affected by her death. His father died when he was 
only a few years old. He always spoke of his father with tenderest regard, 
but never boastfully. His father's energy, enterprise, and honesty were the 
attributes that seemed to claim his strongest veneration. Toombs was born, 
July, 1810, about twelve miles from my birthplace. I have often heard the old 
neighbors speak of his father as a man of strong and vigorous mind, a good 
neighbor and citizen, thrifty in business as a planter, and a most excellent, 
worthy man. Toombs himself has great fondness for agriculture. He is one 
of the most successful planters from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. His 
plantation discipline and his treatment of his slaves was on a perfect system 
of reason, justice, and humanity, looking as much to the welfare of his depen- 
dents as to his own pecuniary interests. Notwithstanding his engagements in 
law and politics, and the fact that his plantation was two hundred miles from 
his domicile, he held its management under complete control; planned all the 
crops, and by correspondence kept informed just how matters were going on, 
and gave directions. His system and its success was wonderful. He would 
have as overseers only men of sobriety, good sense, and humanity. 

Toombs is one of the most extraordinary men I have ever known. As a 
talker, I have never known his equal. As a lawyer, I have never seen his 
superior before judge or jurv. As a legislator in debate, few in House or 
Senate ever wished to encounter him; none ever did to win any laurels by it. 
His mind is very quick and active. Contrary to general opinion, he has always 
been a close and hard student; but his power of analysis and generalization 
are so great that he can acquire more in less time than any one I ever saw. 
In reading the report of a case, or an author on any subject, he at once ‘seizes 
upon the real ideas, gleaning the vital part from the general verbiage by a 
process rapid as intuition. As public speaker or “stump orator,” no one in 
any age or country ever had more power than he in the days of his prime. He 
was thoroughly read in local law, in United States history, and in national 
law. His true greatness did not consist in statesmanship; he was governed 
too much by passion and impulse. As lawyer, debater, popular orator, planter, 
political economist, it would be difficult to find his equal. His superior could 
not be found in his day. 


Toombs Was Generous, Liberal and Noble 


„ As husband, father, and friend, his virtues show most conspicuously. He 
IS.generous, liberal, and noble. There is nothing sordid in him; nothing mean 
about him. He is open, bold, and frank to a fault. He has been, as he often 
Says, his own greatest enemy in his freedom and extravagance of speech. His 
remarks are often pointed, cutting, and sarcastic, but there is no malice in his 
nature, not the slightest. Under impulse, he has often denounced in severest 
terms persons whom, when the excitement was passed, he would take cordially 
by the hand. There is not the least guile or hypocrisy in him; he speaks and 
acts just as he feels at the moment. Self-control and mental descipline he 
lacks more than anything else, to have made him one of the most influential 
men on the continent. He has brain enough, if its energy had been properly 
directed, to govern an empire. As there is enough waste of water at Niagara 
to turn the machinery of the world if it were controlled and applied, so with 
Toombs, there is and has been waste enough of mental power for want of 
System and discipline to control the destinies not only of this continent, but of 
alı the nations intimately connected therewith. 

Such are my opinions of the natural ability and genius of Robert Toombs. 
Of his defects, for he has them, as who has not, I will say nothing here. They 
were such as put upon him the stamp of human nature and the frailties inci- 
dent to the fall of man, There is nothing in them, however, mean, low, or vile; 
nothing that impairs the luster of his private and domestic virtues; nothing 
that touches the relations of husband, father, master, friend, or neighbor. 
Some spring from an undisciplined ambition, and some from nothing but an 
€xuberance of good nature and conviviality. 


(To Be Continued) 
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"It's different, Tom, selling these 
Hallmarks from other shirts. No 
temptation to exaggerate—the truth 1 
about them can't be beat for selling . f 
talk.” ٦ 


“Well, I've had to put through an 
extra order for more SLIDEWELLS 
—they're going faster 
every day. It’s the real 
things that get there, every 


7 NN time.” 
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We ascribe their steadv and phenomenal growth 
in sales to the fact that men who once buy and try 
them invariably come back for more 


SHDENEL] 


COLLARS 


When the salesman shows you this line of shirts his satisfaction 
will be equalled only by your own at seeing them. 


z R K 
the collars with the little back button shield that 


lets the tie slide freely, saving time and tie and S I | ۱ | 1 | 


temper. A new and higher standard of shirt style and quality at the 


Men have gone through the daily tussle with their prices. 


collars so many years, that they fully appreciate 
the difference only when they once actually try 
the SLIDEWEL_L. Then they wouldn't go back , : 1 
to the old kind tie tight collars for the world. The most extensive and attractive line of Spring and Summer 

fabrics; colors absolutely fast; more attention to details than 

given even custom made shirts; every model for well dressed 
outing, business and formal wear. 


Another thing that has operated to make SLIDE- 
“Please show me HALLMARK Shirts!” 


WELLS sucha success is style and refined ap- 
pearance—and wear and laundry resisting quality. 
15c; 2 for 25c. 
You ought to find SLIDEWELL collars on sale 1 
everywhere. They're the livest feature in the Address this request to the man behind the goods. Even if he 
m vog digne rr a, Ee hasn't them in stock, he will appreciate what you want and 
you now wear, 'enclosing 75c for 6. show you the very best he's got. 3 A 
And if he has them (which is most probable, as we have distrib- 
uted them by tens of thousands of dozens everywhere), you will 
have put before you a selection that, for the first time in your 
shirt-buying experience perhaps, will give you the quality and 
style you want to wear, at the price you want to pay. 


Complete Slidewell Style Book mailed on request. 
You get a lot for the mere asking when you ask for HALL- 
MARK shirts. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, New York. 
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F COURSE you buy an Inde- 


structo for strength and safety. 
But you also buy it for zvdividuality. 


The Indestructo is the ove trunk that bears the individual, 
distinguishing name of the product—your protection. 
Indestructo Hand Luggage—the only American made 
leather goods that bear any distinctive name—means that you 
get the genuine in leather luggage always. The Indestructo 
ag that is sold to you as seal zs seal—not goat; every kind 
and grade of leather is exactly as described. You get that 
protection in writing. 


NDESTRUCT( 


Guaranteed Luggage 


The new Indestructo Trunk is one year better than it was a year ago. Corners are 
doubly reinforced—more bands around the body. Government Bronze finish trim- 
med—rust-proof. Silk canvas covered. Cedar lined. Five years’ guarantee covers 
every part that possibly can break—not just the hardware. Thesame price everywhere. 


Like the Trunks, Indestructo Bags, Suit-cases, etc., have 
five years’ guarantee. Registered against loss—pro- 
tected against theft. Exclusive designs—im- 
ported models. Bottoms made of three-ply 
Indestructo veneer mean unbreakable cor- 
ners. If your dealer doesn’t sell Inde- 
structo Leather Goods, write us. We 
will supply you direct. 


Write for the Indestructo Trunk and 
Bag Book and your dealer’s name. 


National Veneer 


Products Company 
Station E20, Mishawaka, Ind. 


No. 451 Deluxe 
Men’s Bag 
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You see more “Warren Thirties” 


on Detroit Streets than any of the other 1911 models— 
and Detroiters are the most discriminating automobile 
buyers in the world. This is full of significance for you 


Warren “30” Standard Touring Car 
110 in. wheel base, 34x31 03139551125; Detroit, including 


„tires, 30 h. p.,4 cylinder motor 


fulllampequipment,horn, 4f ٨ | 
—abig,handsome,roomy car, 5 


tools, Bosch Magneto, etc. 


Narren-Detrot 50" 


۳ NO OTHER CITY are so many automobiles manufactured as in Detroit. In no other city do the 
Eu get “wise” so quickly to the “mistakes”—as well as to the good cars. Factory employes tell factory 
secrets. You can’t prevent the facts from leaking out. 


Again you see more different makes of cars in Detroit than any other city. You have the best chance in the 
world to get at the actual facts about a car—what goes into its.construction—the kind of workmanship—the 
volume of repair business, and the complaints, kicks, etc. It doesn’t take long for Detroiters to find out what's 
happening, and for the first three months of 1911 the sale of Warren-Detroit Thirties is far in advance 
of all the others—at least double that of its nearest competitor. 

What is the reason? Why have Detroiters shown such wonderful appreciation of the Warren-Detroit "30", and that in the face of the fact 
that Warren-Detroit Thirty prices on 1911 models advanced when the prices of other cars dropped? 

There is only one answer. The Warren-Detroit ‘30’ is absolutely the best built car of its class in the world. Quality is the 
ideal behind the Warren “30 '—Qquality of materials, quality of workmanship, quality of finish. The result is that the Warren 30" stands up in service 
—it gives the reliable, steady service that exacting buyers demand. It gives you the biggest dollar for dollar automobile value in the world. 

So, Detroit people, who Know a good car when they see it—and yet who do not trust their eyes—but get right down to the actual facts 
when they buy, say to yOU by their purchases, that the Warren "Thirty" is the best medium priced car in the world. 

Don't you think that.it is worth while to investigate a car that has 
been so unhesitatingly endorsed by those whom we might term 
America's Automobile Connoisseurs? 

Don't you think a car that has maintained 54 miles an hour in one of 
the world's hardest road races—that has done better than a mile a min- 
ute on the race track—that has never been defeated in a hill climb, 
is the car you want? 

The Warren “30” has style, beauty of line and finish, power in abund- 
ance, surplus strength, reliability, endurance—can be operated at a low 
cost for fuel, oil, gasoline and tires— and looks, acts, and is a big car, 
roomy, speedy and comfortable. Don’t buy any car until you have 
had a chance to compare it with the Warren. 


Anm “$0” SARS 


110 inch wheel F. O. B. Detroit. 

base, 34x33 inch Price includes full 

tires,seats four, lamp equipment, 
horn, tools, Bosch Magneto, etc. 


Get the Warren Book 


Shows nine models, $1200 to $1750 — 
all built on one standard chassis 


It is chuck full of real information about 
Warren Cars. Tells you what goes into : 

the construction of the Warren “30” کے تہ‎ Warren “30” Torpedo 

—and what goes into the construc- The handsomest and most $150 F. O. B. Detroit, with full lamp 


3 3 attractive Torpedo of the equipment, tool box on running 
tion is what makes the car. year, regardless of price. board, tire repair kit, horn, etc. 


Write at once | for this book and name of nearest dealer. 


WARREN MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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„the trip from Lynchburg to Rich- 


TheOld 


HE advancement made in the way 
of transportation has been marvels; 
ous. The change from tlie old stage 
coach, with its bugle, to the shrill 

and powerful voice of the ponderous loco- 
motive, tends to impress one with the won- 
derful changes and progress made in so few 
years. 

The happy days of the canal and coach, 
and the old packet boat are unknown to 
the younger generations, nor have they any 
conception of the joys and methods of old- 
time traveling. To this class of readers we 
are endeavoring in this sketch to present one 
of the old trails of navigation, that is, one 
of the old canals that passed through the 
beautiful mountains and valleys of old Vir- 
ginia, where the scenery is unsurpassed for 
its beauty and grandeur. This old stream 
was known as the “James River Canal", and 
reached from Lexington, Va., to the capital 
of the state; from the mountainous region, 
almost to the “tide-water”. The writer was 
impressed with the peculiar beauty and 
grandeur of the scenery, as we watched the full moon rise across Eagle moun- 
tain, a towering peak faced with clear white granite; this with the surrounding 
scene, made us feel that we were looking at one of Nature’s masterpieces. Lately, 
one of the members of the Royal family of Japan passed over this old canal bed and 
expressed himself 4s having seen no greater or grander views than those presented 
by this old trail. This work was undertaken by a private corporation with some 
When one travels over the track, and inspects the class of 
heavy masonry that was neces- 
sary in the building of this old 
line of transportation, an impres- 
sion is made on one that is last- 
ing. 'The distance from Lynch- 
burg to Richmond, the principal 
towns, is 146 miles. The locks 
and heavy work had to be done 
from Lynchburg westward 
through the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains to Lexington. The views 
presented will tend to make plain 
some of the passages and the 
work to be undertaken in build- 
ing this old water-way. 


Canal Boats Carried Mail 


The first trip was made from 
Richmond to Lynchburg in 1840. 
The boat was owned by a man by 
the name of Boyd, and this time 
Emmonds and Davenport made 
the run. The boats were about 
seventy-five feet long, and the 
crew consisted of two men styled 
‘aptain and mate. While they 
carried the United States mail, 
they had no special mail clerk, 
and the mate had to attend to 
this part of the work. The boat 
was required to carry a two- 
wheeled conveyance, so if there 
should be a break in the canal or an accident to the boat, one of the horses could 
be attached to the vehicle and the mail carried to the nearest office. Also, in the 
case of ice, the mail had to be carried by private conveyance and the boat was com- 
pelled to anchor. The usual time required to make the 146 miles was two nights 
and a day, the return trip the same. Our generation would become somewhat im- 
patient in consuming so much time for so short a distance. Some of the larger 
boats carried a crew of six men, none of them having a title except the captain 
and mate; 11 was the duty of 
the mate to do the steering; this 
was done by means of a long 
pole attached to the rudder, and 
called *before and. after trick". 
One of the first boats was called 
"John Early" and its companion, 
"John Marshall”. These boats ۱ i £x 
took the packet and passenger 
trafic that was formerly carried 
by the old stage coach. in fact, 
this canal was an old stage 6 
formerly. These boats were filled 
up with all the comforts of that 
day, good meals being served, and 
the local option germ not hav- 
ing developed at this date, a bar 
was always found on board. Sev- 
eral freight boats were run, and 
these were used principally for 
hauling grain and wood. Great 
quantities of the latter were 
brought to Lynchburg, where they 
had a city wood inspector, by 
name, Mr. Lankerford. This was 
about the time of the trouble be- 
tween the states. These freight 
boats cost about $2,500 and made 


Lynchburg to Lexington, Va. 


assistance by the state. 


Echols on the James River 


mond in a week, carrying a cargo | 5 ZEN Canal on the James ^ = 


By C. R. McGAHEY ^» 


Old Packet Boat "Marshall", on which the body of Stonewall Jackson was taken from 


It has been a wreck forty years 
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analtoLynchbure 


of wheat of 2,500 bushels, this being shipped 
The old Dunlop mill on the 
James river at Richmond ground most of 
this and it would then be shipped to the 
coast where it was largely used for the 
South American trade. Mr. W. A. Miller 
was the purchasing agent for the Richmond 
mills, and always bought the wheat from 
the Lynchburg section. The freight boats 
were pulled by two horses, and would carry 
two to spell or rest these. Consequently, 
very little, if any, time was lost by reason 
of attention to motive power. 

There were some very good mills along 
the bank of the old canal; one of these, 
known as Galt's mill, was built substantially 
of stone. The canal passed over an aque- 
duct and the scene looks about the same 
today as it did forty or fifty years ago. 
These freight boats carried all necessary 
feed and changed horses every ten or twelve 
miles. The packet boats had stables in 
which their horses were kept. The cargoes 
of wheat were carried from Lynchburg to 
Richmond, for four cents a bushel, and a crew of three men was required to handle 
the boat. They would handle fertilizer at a very low rate, expecting a large crop 
of wheat for the return; about a week was consumed in making the trip each way. 
The “lock-keepers” were a part of the crew; they had to attend to the locks. The 
'anal boat horn was blown long enough before reaching the lock to give the atten- 
dant time to prepare the lock. He would raise the wicket and let the water in; the 
wicket was a small gate which could be opened and allowed the flow of the water. 
These gates were operated by a 
screw and man power. It required 
from about ten to fifteen minutes 
to lower a boat. There was always 
a good tenant house at the lock 
for the comfort of the keeper and 
his famity. One of the locks, 
known as “Martains” lock is 
shown in the picture; the stone 
work done on these locks was 
admirable; all stones fitted to د‎ 
straight line in a perfect and 
most workmanlike manner, the 
work being massive and heavy. 
“Martains” lock has been practi- 
'ally destroyed, and only a portion 
of the old gate timbers remain. 

Of course, many dams were 
necessary for bringing about the 
proper water level, and not only 
was it necessary to have the 
proper water level, but a tow- 
path was required for the tread 
of the horses for the drawing of 
the boat, and one of these is 
shown, as well as one.of the fine 
dams, in the photo called “Echols 
on.the James"; a good illustra- 
tion of the tow-path and canal, 
with the hills and mountains for 
a background. Near Balcony 
Falls the country is very rugged, dE. 
and it required a good deal of skillful engineering to work a satisfactory water 
way through these cliffs. Balcony Falls is about three miles: from one of the great 
wonders of the world—the Natural Bridge. There were some private boats owned 
and run on this course. The photograph of the old boat *Marshall" was taken from 
the remains, it having been beside the James long enough for good-sized trees to 
have grown up around it. This old boat served for living quarters for some of ‘Our 
people for years, and it carries a special history aside from the other packets, it hav- 
ing carried, from Lynchburg to 
Lexington, the body of the immor- 
tal “Stonewall” Jackson, the great 
Southern general, whose name is 
revered by every Southerner for 
his firmness. and ability in the 
field, his particularly noble private 
character, and whose name 1 
stand out in the annals of fame. 


Canal and Tow-Path, near Balcony Falls 


^ 


Railroad Bought Old Canal 


The old canal was owned by the 
state of Virginia and was sold out 
to a railroad company for fifty 
cents on the dollar. The. first 
freight boat was called *Harri- 
son", W. H. Harrison having been 
elected president in 1839, and the 
canal was under operation in 1840. 

Steamboats were tried on this , 
water-way, only to be abandoned, 
as they cut the banks too much 
from the agitation of the water. 

The railroad today is practi- 
cally built on the old tow-path of 
the canal, but much of the scene 
of the old course remains. Nearly 
all of the photographs used to 
illustrate this article are more: 
than forty years old. 


“Maxtains” Lock, now Practically destroyed 


—— RII 
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The Motor Car as a Developer of 
Our Natural Resources 


ity of inven- 


when it really 
seems that man’s 
inventive genius knows no bounds and no lim- 
itations; an age when the miraculous becomes 
common-place, and the word “impossible” is 
no longer recognized by the grim students who 
delve deeply into the mysterious realm of In- 
vention and find a fair Pandora to open to 
them the box containing all the blessings of the 
gods which were supposed to have been lost 
to men, but which remained to be found by 
them as a reward for their laborious struggles, 
it is hard to comprehend what manifold bless- 
ings are given to us. And because of the 
never-ceasing wonders thrown before our eyes 
almost every day, we no longer marvel, but 
accept as a matter of course, and with appar- 
ent indifference, achievements that a hundred 
years ago would have startled all mankind, 
and caused universal and ceaseless comment. 

Only the other day it was announced that a wireless message had been sent, 
with but one relay, from California to Japan, a distance of over five thousand miles, 
and the strenuous age marveled not at all—while in the year 1844, when Miss Annie 
Ellsworth sent her message, “What hath God wrought?" from the Supreme Court 
Chamber in the capitol at Washington to the end of all the telegraph wires then 
in the world, the Mount Clare depot, Baltimore, a distance of but thirty short 
miles, wherever there was civilization, when the news was heard that such a feat 
was possible and had been accomplished, there was amazement, fascinating, yet 
bewildering. When in 1793, Whitney announced his triumph and handed to South 
Carolina and the world his marvelous cotton gin, his 
success was heralded around the globe, but when Mer- 
genthaler perfected his type-setting machine it was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm only by those who contemplated 
using it. In 1807, when Fulton took one of God's greatest 
agencies and harnessed it, giving us the steamboat, the 
announcement that he had done so passed belief, but 
the gasoline engine that made the automobile possible 
was considered and accepted as a matter of course. 
Electric lights, telephones, phonographs, microphones, 
came along in a stream; rotary machinery, in all 
branches of manufacture, was patented and adopted 
and set to running without decorating the inventors, 
and a busy nation never asked the question who it was 
that perfected thousands of labor-saving machines that 
two centuries ago would have startled the world. ٥ 
I say that the motor car has never received the serious 
consideration, as an invention, to which it is entitled 
as a developer of our natural resources. It is a far 


A stretch of good road 


HE need for special equipment on a tour 
is usually overlooked, either through inex- 
perience, or a decided aversion to any- 
thing outside of the car's equipment, for 

boulevard use; and one regrets their inadequate equipment most when mired deep 
in the black gumbo of Southern Illinois, the brown, slippery mush of Northern 
Ohio, or the elusive red clay or shifting sands of the Dixie roads. 

Equipment is half the success of a long tour, and it is in this, as in any other 
undertaking, that the little details count for so much. 

After recently completing a trip of 10,000 miles, we took our invincible “Forty” 
car into the Georgia Around-the-State tour—and a glorious tour it was. Nec- 
essarily the roads and weather conditions in evidence on the trip have forced us into 
a thorough consideration of equipment details. We are confident that our equip- 
ment essentials, if duplicated, would be found of much value to the overland tourists. 

First, strapped to our tool box on the foot boards, we carried a regulation 
spade and axe. In the tonneau, built to hook the robe rail, was a weather-proof 
pantesote pouch, in which, handily packed, were our rain coats, rubber coats, and 
a pantesote dash shroud, 
which buckled closely over 
the dash up along the 
front seats, encircling the 
steering post and serving 
as a warmer in cool 
nights and mornings, and 
a proper shed for the 
rain. 

Hooked to one of our 
top irons a single sheave, 
block and tackle with 50 
feet of rope; and we car- 
ried four pairs of chains 
to serve us in climbing 
out of ditches during slip- 
pery weather, as the front 
wheels will hold the road 
truer, giving the rears 


Crossing a shallow stream at ford 


N THE bewilder- cry from 
ing multiplic- by LIND SEY HOPKINS pack horse and 
the two-wheel 


tions; inan age President Overland Southern Motor Company 


By LEWIS A. PRINCE 


the 


cart, which was 
the fore-runner 
of the four- 
wheel wagon, to the railway locomotive of even 
1829—the first to successfully operate in 
America. And it is a far cry from the horse 
and buggy or the horse and wagon to the 
majestic automobile of today—but the auto- 
mobile is doing, and will do, for our people 
what the railway did for them. In the first 
thirty years of railroading in America, thirty 
thousand miles of railway were built. In the 
first half-century there were eighty thousand 
miles—and the people gave of their money and 
their time to induce railway companies to ex- 
tend their lines—because the railway at once 
became a great civilizer. 

And what the railways have done for 
America, in the way of increasing the com- 
forts and social intercourse of our people, the 
automobile will do. From a business and social 
point of view the automobile is as essential as the railway. If it be true, and 1 
have never heard it doubted, that the railways equalized the value of land along 
their routes and made farms more valuable, so will the automobile perform the 
same service. It will bring closer together the people and bring together remote 
parts of the country where it would be impossible for a railway to build. 

Because of our wonderful facilities in these days to manufacture articles of 
commerce, the automobile came to us almost full-blown—almost perfected, and there 
was hardly a trying-out period; hardly a chance for it to be discussed and under- 
stood before it took its place and asked for recognition as an essential of society. 
The world looked on it as a pleasure car. As a toy. 
As an expensive novelty—but instead of being laughed 
out or choked out, it gained headway, and today is ac- 
cepted, where understood, as one of the important fac- 
tors in the commerce of the world. 

The automobile, because of. its practicability, is 
the Voice in the Wilderness crying for good roads— 
and the voice will be heard! It is already being heard! 

I need not, in these days, when “Good Roads” is 
the theme of every prosperous and intelligent farmer, 
explain that if the automobile was the precursor of 
good roads; if, as we all know, the automobile hastened 
the day that brought farmers to a realizing sense of 
what good roads meant for them—it must stand as one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, agencies, next to 
railways, as a developer of our natural resources. With 
the automobile perfected and adopted—and it is almost 
perfection now—a day’s tedious journey becomes a three 

(Concluded on Page 37) 


Lindsey Hopkins 


Blazing a way through the mud 


Requisites of Auto Tourists 


better purchase. Two jacks and sheet metal stands 
for the same were taken, for when one runs into 
mud, the jacks, if used, sink out of sight unless 
some stand is provided. Two tire pumps! But 
one man asked: “Why two tire pumps?” On a long tour you may have more 
than the ordinary amount of tire trouble, producing proportional amount of pump 
work. One may as well adjust his togs for a long walk to the nearest garage, 
if out in the country; or await the passing of another vehicle if this one pump 
for many invisible reasons, fails to work. Under such conditions, happy is the 
tourist with the extra tire pump. 

The blue book, the electric pocket flash-light, pocket compass and speedometer 
should be interlinked in their service to produce good time in traveling. With 
one driving, the other reading and keeping good watch, you avoid the aggravation 
of losing the route. When the reader calls the mileage, from one landmark to 
another, the speedometer should be consulted, and called when nearing its limit. 
If the mileage called has been overstepped, and road marks, quoted in the blue 
book do not appear correct, pull up, and avoid straying farther by taking proper 
bearings with your com- 
pass and relative posi- 
tions of towns on the blue 
book map.  Incidentally, 
have your speedometer 
set high up on the dash, 
where a man need not 
crane excessively to read 
the instrument. As for 
night driving I accredit 
the ability to turn up 
4140 miles in 18 days, av- 
eraging 230 miles per day, 
to our pocket flashlight; 
with the reader and blue 
book in constant touch. A 
good pair of head-lights, 
rob night riding of its 

(Concluded on Page 38) 


Using the ferry to cross river 
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A There are now about one thousand Overland dealers. 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR MAY 


What Does It Cost To 


Page 


| Operate An Automobile? 


/ i ‘HAT depends almost entirely on the make of car you buy. The first cost 
of some cars is little, and the operating, or second cost, is big. 
(| The logical and safe thing is to consider the second cost first, and the first cost last. 


| In designing, in selecting material, in manufacturing Overland cars, we have spared no effort 
or expense to produce cars that will give utmost service at the least possible expense. 


(| That our policy is correct is amply proven by the unparalleled success of the Overland—the 
most economical car zz the wor/d both in first cost and second cost. 


One of them wants the opportunity 
to prove to you by actual comparison and demonstration the full significance of the strong 
statement just made. 


(| Twenty-five thousand enthusiastic 


/( Hic 


owners will vouch for that statement in no uncertain terms. Below we reproduce one typical, unsolicited expres- 
sion. -We have purposely selected from the mass the letter of a physician, because, of all men, he is the one who 
must have an absolutely dependable, economical car for continuous service—summer and winter, day and night. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
OVERLAND AUTO CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


GENTLEMEN—When I talked of buying an automobile more than a year 
ago there weresome very important questions that no one was prepared to answer: 
They were concerning the upkeep of the machine. I have kept a careful tabulated 
account of my year's expense, and am glad to furnish you with this information. 

With the exception of ten days’ sickness last winter, my machine has been run 
asaphysician runs a machine in his practicescattered all over thecity, besides taking 
many pleasure rides of eveningsand some Sunday rides to adjoining country towns. 


My gasoline cost me for the year . . $59.67 
Lubricating oll 77.77 5s uer MD سو‎ ٢ 8.65 


‘Transmission grease 2.63 
Anti-freeze fluid 3.25 
Battery celli i): BE 4.25 


This makes for the year an average of 21152. per day for actual running expenses. 
Other expenses, including all supplies and mending tubes, tires, patches, etc., 


Q It is, of course, impossible for any manufacturer to say how much it will cost 
an owner to operate his car. "There is a wide range of difference in conditions 
and in drivers. The very nature of Overland manufacturing methods insures a 
car that must perforce be efficient, reliable and economical. We know from our 
own experimerits and from the actual experience of Overland owners that it offers 
the greatest automobile value when purchase price is considered and that it can 
be operated and maintained at less cost than any car of similar rating. We make 
five-models, all with high duty, quiet, four cylinder motors, from 20 to 40 horse- 
power. ‘There are twenty-two body styles, priced from $775 to $1675. This car 
shown below is Model 51, with fore-doors and center control, that is to say, the 
shifting lever and emergency brake lever are inside the car in the center at the left 
of the driver. Notice on other fore-door makes the levers are outside, proving 
that the body is patched up with the fore-doors to meet the latest ideas. Model 
51 has a thirty horse-power, four cylinder motor that is a marvel of efficiency, 


as well as licenses and all expenses connected with owning a machine, cost an 
additional 23 Vac. per day, making a total of 45c. per day. I have not heard of 
any car that compares with the Overland in economy for upkeep. 

Yours for the Overland, W..R. STEWART, M. D. 


quietness and reliability. Dualignition, magneto and battery, 110 in. wheel base, 
seats five people, tires 34x3'/ in., three speeds reverse and selective. Brakes 
internal expanding, external contracting. 


Get in touch with the OVERLAND dealer nearest you and compare this car 
with others about this price. WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


THE WILLYS-OVERLAND COMPANY, 15 Central Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Model 51, Fore-Door 110 Inch Wheel 
Base, 4-Cylinder, 30 H. P. $1,250 
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Runabout---$750 


F. O. B. Detroit, including three oil lamps, tools and horn. Top, 
windshield, gas lamps and tank or generator, etc., extra. 

All models have 4 cyl., 20 H. P. motor, sliding gears and Bosch 
magneto. 

Detachable doors for any Hupmobile Runabout—$25. 

'Touring Car for 4—$900. 

Fore-door Touring Car—$925, 


Torpedo Runabout—$850. 
Coupe—$1100. 


“The Hupmobile has been 
recommended to me" 


You are safe in buying a car by 
its reputation because that is 
what its owners truly think 
and say of it. 


Letter after letter comes to us 
. & . 
saying: The Hupmobile has 
been recommended to me." 


The Hupmobile has builtits good 
name for the trustworthiness 
that means the maximum of 
service for the minimum of 
Cost because it expresses the 
highest ideals of automobile 
building as truly as the cars of 
greatest price and largest size. 


It is rarely indeed that a Hup- 
mobile owner speaks anything 
but praise of his car. Rarely 
indeed that one is found 
unwilling to give the car en- 
thusiastic and favorable report. 


The world-touring Hupmobile, which 
left Detroit in November last on a tour 
around the world, is now in the far East. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Desk 28, Detroit, Mich. 
SP WANTED—RIDER AGENTS 7 


| Na hibit a sample 1911 Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every- 
8 where are EK oan په‎ Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 
١ NO MONEY QUE ED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. Weship to 
NA an one, و‎ here in the U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during whichtime you may ride the bicycle and put 
it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the 
icycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
at onesmall profit aboveactual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 
middlemen's profits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your 
bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any Price until you receive 
our catalogues and learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offer. 
1 ۱ YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
our superb models at the wonderful low prices we 
|] can make you, We sell the highest grade bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. We are 
satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
under vour own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
4 SECOND HAND BICYCLEScC—a limited number taken ín trade by our Chicago retail stores will 
beclosed out at once,at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps. cyclometers, parts, repairs 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE and everything in the bicycle lineat half ped am prices. 
WAIT—but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 1-104, CHICAGO, ILL. 


VN 
| ۱ 
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Bargains 


Write for our 100-page Catalo SS) 
ار‎ 


containing over 2,000 illustrations o 
Diamonds, Watches, Artistic Jew- 
elry. Every article priced 10 to 20 

r cent. lower than others 


No. 253 
Ladies' Diamond Ring, 


of the price, balance in eight equal monthly 


Loftis **Perfection" mount- 4 
1 charge for equal value. Let us 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | mounts, > 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE NO 


لے ing. $4.80 a Month‏ ۓ 
send you a fine Diamond or Watch‏ 1 5 
on approval, all charges prepaid. If‏ 
i : Dept. £800, 92to 98 State St. | and gentle-‏ 0 
carved fine‏ کٹ ا CHICAGO men’s Watches. | No. ot‏ 


moe 
satisfactory, keep it and send us one-fifth 
BROS & CO. i838 لست‎ 
1858 Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., & St, Louis, Mo. | Write today. Diamond Ring. $7.00 a Month. 


CHOICE PREMIUMS FOR YOU 


No magazine has a more beautiful or serviceable lot of premiums to club raisers 
than UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE. Get a few subscribers, and 
send us the money, and the premium goes right forward to you without one cent 
additional cost to you. Write telling us what you would like to have. Address 


CLUB RAISING DEP'T, UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE FOR MAY 


THE BLOOD TEST 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the proceedings. He expected a large crowd, and the packed hall which met 
my gaze as.I entered showed that his anticipations had been amply realized. 

The craning of necks and the buzzing of conversation having temporarily 
lulled, the jury was sworn and seated. Then the first witness, Dr. Leslie, was 
called. 

Coming forward in all the vast dignity of his Prince Albert coat, white 
vest, and gold-rimmed eye-glasses, he stood to be sworn. This procedure 
completed, he took the Bible, kissed it slowly and impressively, parted his coat- 
tails carefully, and took his seat. 

"Your name and occupation, please, Doctor," requested Moorman politely. 

With a ]ook of supreme surprise that any one should have asked him his 
name and occupation, Dr. Leslie replied: 

“Doctor Robert Lee Leslie, physician and surgeon." 

"Did you know the deceased, P. J. Hanlon?" 

"I had that honor, sir." 

"Will you tell the jury in what capacity you knew him." 

*In the capacity of his medical adviser." 

“For what did you attend him, Doctor?" 

"For cardiac asthma." 

"Is it true, Doctor, that sufferers from this affection assume any par- 
ticular position during one of these attacks?" 

"It is. The decubitus is often almost pathognomonic of the disease." 

“How is that, Doctor? I don't think I quite follow you." 

“I say that the decubitus is often almost pathognomonic of the disease.” 

“Ahem—yes, precisely; but for the sake of the jury's clearer understand- 
ing of the case, would you mind putting your answers in language a little 
simpler?" 

“Oh, hum—um-—well, in other words, the position which a patient assumes 
in a certain disease is often indicative of that disease, and of no other. 
Occasionally it is possible for a well-informed practitioner—a keen diagnos- 
tician—to detect at a single glance the nature of the disease from which his 
patient is suffering, simply from the position that patient takes in bed." 

"I see, I see, exac-ly. Now will you kindly explain to the jury the posi- 
tion most commonly assumed in this disease?" 

“Certainly. As I said, the decubitus is characteristic. In these patients 
with disease of the cardio-vascular system, particularly where there is any 
calearious degeneration of the arterial walls, arterio-sclerosis, in short—” 

“Excuse me a moment, Doctor," broke in Moorman, “but while your expla- 
nation is lucidity itself to me, I fear that some of the jury may fail to catch 
your meaning." 

With a snort of indignation at this interruption just as he was getting 
warmed up to his subject, Dr. Leslie rejoined: 

“Pardon my saying so, Mr. Moorman; but if that jury cannot understand 
plain English, then I don't see how they can sit on this case." 

“Go ahead, Doctor; tell us in your own language about the—er—decubitus. 
We'll do our best," said the coroner, hopelessly. 

"Then, as I was saying, patients suffering from either cardiac asthma, 
which, strictly speaking, is really a dispnoea due to an insufficient oxygenation 
of the blood from faulty cardiac action; and not by any means the same 
disease as bronchial asthma, which is a spasmodic affection, and I hold, simply 
a manifestation of the uric acid diathesis, though—" 

“The position, Doctor! The position of the patient, that's what we want. 
Does he stand up or lie down, or what?" broke in Moorman desperately. 

“Yes, I am coming to that now. As to the dorsal decubitus: that is fre- 
quently impossible, and we find our patient sitting up, his arms fixed, thc 
palmer surfaces of the hands grasping the patellars in his effort to assist the 
thoracic and diaphragmatic muscles in their respiratory endeavors." 

"Thank you, Doctor. 'That means, does it not, that the patient leans for- 
ward and clasps his knees?" (I had coached Moorman on this point in the 
morning, and he was thus able to grasp a glimmer of the verbose doctor's 
meaning. 

“Yes; I presume that that would be the way that a layman would express 
it; but—" 

*Exactly. And is it not frequently the case that such a patient will sit 
with his coat and collar off and his vest wide open?" 

*Tt is, and—" 

"Thank you. Have you seen Mr. Hanlon assume that position?" 

*Frequently. I saw him that way yesterday afternoon, and though, at 6 
time, I could not, of course, foresee the terrible tragedy that a few hours 
would bring forth, I could not help saying to myself—" 

*Did you ever hear Mr. Hanlon threaten to commit suicide?" 

*No; not precisely. I always considered that he was somewhat of 2 
paronoiac; but I found no symptoms of a suicidal mania, I—" 

“You say, ‘not precisely’, Doctor; did you ever hear anything that might 
lead you to think that he even contemplated self-destruction?” 

“Well, I once heard him say that he wished that he were dead; but I 
assured him that I had treated many other sufferers from the same disease, 
and that though I used all the methods known to science, they were all dead 
—a great many of them sooner than they wished for—” 

“Doctor, do sufferers from this disease have any particular expression of 
the countenance?” 

“Yes; the facies is very characteristic—” 

“A look of intense horror is not at all uncommon during a severe attack, 
is it?" 

“On the contrary, it is the rule. It is caused by the muscular contrac—” 

“Yes, yes, so I understand. Thank you, Doctor, that will do. You can 
step down." . 

Apparently Moorman had arranged that the first part of the inquest 
should be a farce comedy, as the next witness proved as difficult, and even 
more unprofitable than had Dr. 6 

George Washington, being duly sworn, deposed as follows: 

*What is your name?" asked Moorman. 

“My name, suh?” 

“Yes, your name. That’s what I asked you." 

“My name, Marse Ben!” 

“Yes, your name. How many times do you want me to .ask the same 
question ?” j 

“Great Gawd, Marse Ben! Aint yer ° member me? I wuz raised right in 
yo' own back ya'd—en now you ax me my name! How come you done fergit 
Gawge— Teenah's Gawge— what useter fetch in de wood? I'm de one dat serve 
out de drinks at de Seminolia. You sholy muster seen me dar many a time— 

A vociferous laugh rang out in the hall and the refrain was promptly 
taken up. Moorman, very red in the face, demanded that order be restored 
instantly, and then he turned angrily on the bewildered “Gawge.” 

“Answer my question, sir!” thundered the coroner. 

“Who, suh? Me?” 

“Yes, you! What is your name?” 

*Gawge, suh." i 

“George, what?” 

“Naw, suh; Gawge Washington, suh.” 

“Where do you work?” ' 

“Where does I wuck?”. 
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*Yes;. where do you work?” 

*Me, suh?" 

"Yes, you. Tm talking to you, aint I? 
1:11 send you up for. contempt of court." 

"I aint mean no contemp' ter de cote, Marse Ben. 
aint." ۱ 

“All right, then go ahead and tell the. jury where you work.” 

"Who you say I mus' tell, Marse Ben?" 

"The jury—tliose gentlemen sitting over there." 

"Yassir. Gemmens, I wucks for Cap’n Cushman up ter de Seminolia Inn 
hotel." 

"Where were you at eleven o'clock last. night?" 

*Me, suh?" 

“Yes, you.” 

"I wuz right dar a-settin’ down. 
I ’elar to Gawd I aint.” 

"Did you have any calls that would have taken you past his door?" 

“Yassir, boss; but I nuvver stopped dar—an' dat’s de Gawd's truf !" 

"Did you see anybody enter his room while you were passing?” 

“Who, suh, me?” : , 

"Yes, you, you! Did you see anyone go into Mr. Hanlon's room?” 

"I aint see nobody but Miss Neilson—an' dat's he fambly. Dar aint bin 
nobody else in dar ez I seed." i 

“What time was that?" 

“Las’ night, suh." 

“I know last night; but what time last night?" 

"I don't zackly recollects de zact time, suh." 

“Was it nine o'clock?" 

“I reckin hit moughter bin *bout dat time, suh." 

“Are you sure it wasn't ten o'clock?" 

*Hit moughter bin dat time, too, suh." 

“Then she went in on two different occasions?” 

*How's dat, suh?" 

“I say, she went in twice." 

“She moughter, suh; but I aint.seed 'er but wunst.” 

"That's what I’m trying to get at... What time was that?" 

"I done tole yer dat it wuz las' night, suh." 

"Of course, last night; but what time last night? Nine o'clock, ten o'clock, 
eleven o'clock, or twelve? Come now, speak out.” 

assjr."‏ ہو 

“Yes, what?” yelled the thoroughly exasperated Moorman; “was it twelve 
o'clock 2” 

“Hit moughter bin; but ef it was I didn't see 'er, kaze I knocks off at 
leven.” 

“I thought you said that you saw her go into Mr. Hanlon's room?” 

“Yassir.” 

“And now you say you didn’t.” 

“Yassir.” 

Moorman paused a moment, hopelessly, then: 
off at eleven?” 

“Yassir.” 

“How long was it before you knocked off that you sa Miss Neilson enter 
Mr. Hanlon’s room?” 

* "Twarn't long, suh." 

“Was that'the last time that you went up before you knocked off for the 
night ?" 

“Yassir.” 

“That will do. Come down.” 

Just how much information Moorman had gained from George Washing- 
ton’s testimony, I am unable to say. Beyond the fact that Miss Neilson had 
been in the dead man’s room the night of the tragedy, I learned nothing. 

Smithson was the next witness called, and in a firm, well-modulated voice, 
with a strong English accent, he gave his testimony. His statement regarding 
the finding of Hanlon’s body and as to the time of his visit to the room, agreed 
perfectly with what he had told us earlier. 

“You say,” questioned Moorman, “that you entered Mr. Hanlon’s room at 
twelve thirty and found him dead. Has it been your custom to go into Mr. 
Hanlon’s room at that late hour?” 

SN یل‎ 

“Why did you do it on this particular occasion?” 

“I can't say. I had been reading late in my room, and as he had had a 
bad day, I thought that I would drop in and see if I.could do anything for 
him." 

“Were you reading in your room all evening 

"Yes; except for a few minutes, possibly a half hour, when 1 went down- 


If you don’t answer my questions, 


I sw'ar ter Gawd, I 


I aint been nigh ter Cap'n Hanlon's do' 


"You say that you knock 
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. Stairs for a walk." 


"Did you hear a pistol shot fired?" 

*I did not." 

"How far is your room from Mr. Hanlon's?" 

“Our rooms adjoin.” 

“Does it not seem plausible that you would have heard a pistol shot had it 
been fired while you were in your room?” 

“Yes, it seems plausible.” 

“And yet, you say that you did not.” 

“I said that.” 

“Then the shot must have been fired while you were downstairs 

“Possibly; I am sure I can’t say.” 

“What time did you go down?” 

“About eleven, or a little after.” 

“Did you hear any quarreling or loud talking in Mr. Hanlon’s room?” 

Smithson hesitated a moment, looked very much annoyed, then answered: 

“I heard him conversing with some one, just before I left my room.” 

"Could you ‘say whom it was that Mr. Hanlon was. talking with?" 

"I cannot.” > 

“Was it a man’s or a woman's voice?" 

. The witness looked as if he was about to refuse to answer the question, 
bit reconsidered. 

"It was a woman's." 

"Did you recognize it?" 

"I don't think I did." 

"Then you don't know whose voice it was?" 

“No, I don’t know.” : 

Did you hear anything that was said?" 

"I am not in the habit of listening to conversations not intended for me, 
not being either a law officer or an amateur detective," replied Smithson, scorn- 
fully, looking from Moorman to me. 

“Of course not, of course not," said Moorman soothingly, “but we some-‏ د 
times hear things inadvertently."‏ 

Smithson was silent. 

"Were you listening outside of the door while Dr. Coleman and I were in 
Mr. Hanlon’s room last night?" asked Moorman, suddenly. 

Smithson flushed angrily. *I told you that I was not in the habit of eaves- 
dropping. I was about to enter." 

"Certainly, certainly; only you were a trifle slow about it," rejoined 
Moorman drily. 

Again Smithson was silent. 

"Did you find Miss Neilson in Mr. Hanlon's room when you entered 
asked Moorman smoothly. 
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The Tale of Goodyear Tires 


We have invented a tire which can’t rim cut—called 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire. Over 500,000 have been sold 


|to date. 


The method of fitting on any standard rim lets us make 


this tire 10% oversize. 


And we do it—adding 25% to the 


average tire mileage without extra cost. 

Because of these features, our tire sales trebled last 
year—jumped to $8,500,000. Yet these patented tires, dur- 
ing most of the year, cost one-fifth more than other 


standard tires. 


This year—at an equal price—64 leading motor car 
makers have contracted for Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 
The demand is greater, by six to one, than for our 


clincher tires. 


This avalanche of favor, due to the saving of millions, 


seems like a sudden sensation. 


But back of it all there are 


twelve years of tire making—of invention, experiment 


and ceaseless tests. 


To make you a better judge of your tire needs, please 


let us tell you about them. 


Pioneering 


Twelve vears ago the automobile tire was anew 
and most difficult problem. 


All we had to guide us was what had been 
learned in the making of bicycle tires. 


There was no such thing known as a Quick 
Detachable Rim. So tire manufacturers adopted 
a clincher type which could be stretched over a 
one-piece rim. Until the invention of the Quick 
Detachable Rim—the standard rim of today which 
makes No-Rim-Cut tires possible—they clung to 
that ancient construction. The result was a tire 
which rim cutting ruined if run partly or wholly 
deflated. 


That was one of the problems we set out to 
solve. Another was to find the limit in wear- 
resisting treads. Another to minimize the danger 
of puncture. 


The terrific strain offered problems in fabrics, 
in weaving and wrapping, in formulas and vulcan- 
izing methods. And all had to be solved by research 
and experiment. 


Expert Help 


The construction of our tires has been the result 
of a combination of men experienced in the rubber 
business in a practical way for years. They have 
had the help of a laboratory, of experimental and 
testing departments, all in the hands of expert 
chemists and engineers from the best technical 
schools in the country. These men have devoted 
all their time to the solving of tire problems. 


Testing Tires 


To prove out their ideas—to compare one with 
another—we devised a tire-testing machine. 


This machine tests four tires atatime. It tests 
them by wearing them out—by pounding and 
straining—by simulating all road conditions. And 
meters record the mileage. 


Forty different formulas for wear resisting 
treads have been put to the test here. About 200 
fabrics have been compared one with another. 
Every method of weaving, of wrapping, of vulcan- 
izing has been put to the test of use. 


The answer told which was best. 


On this same machine all rival tires are tested 
side-by-side with our own. 


We have created and tested, compared and dis- 
carded, scores upon scores of ideas. By this cease” 
less delving and sifting, continued for years, we 
have gradually found what was best. 


The Result 


After twelve years the result is a nearly perfect 
tire. Last year, undera liberal warrant, our cost 
of replacement was but 8-10 of one per cent. 

It is not unusual 
for the Goodyear 
tire to run from 
6,000 to 10,000 miles 
without punctur- 
ing. It is not unu- 
sual to run a whole 
season without ap- 
preciable wear. 

Allthis was done 
to lay the founda- 
tion for the tire 
sensation which 
we control—the 
Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tire. 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


The No-Rim-Cut Tire 


Compare the No-Rim-Cut tire with the ordinary. 
We make both. 

The pictures show them on the same rim—the 
standard rim for quick-detachable tires. Also for 
demountable rims. 

With the No-Rim-Cut tire the removable rim 
flanges are set to curve outward. With the ordinary 
tire they are set to curve inward—to grasp hold of 
the hooks in the tire. 7 

In the nez way the rounded flange makes rim- 
cutting impossible. In the old way the thin edge 
of the flange digs into the tire. The result is to 
quickly wreck a tire run flat. 


The secret is this: There are .26 braided piano 
wires vulcanized into the base of No-Rim-Cut 
tires. That makes the tire base unstretchable. 
Nothing can force the tire off the rim until you 
unlock and remove the rim flange. 

These braided wires contract under air pressure. 
When the tire is inflated it is held to the rim by a 
pressure of 134 pounds to the inch. 

That is why the hooked base is unnecessary, 
Not even tire bolts are needed. 


Ordinary Clincher Tire 


This feature we control. The best way to make 
asafe hookless tire is with flat braided wires, which 
cause the tire to contract under air pressure, 
Single wires or twisted wires won't do. 


10% Oversize 


The No-Rim-Cut tire, because of the extra flare, 
can be made 10 per cent oversize. And we do it. 
That means 10 per cent more air—10 per cent greater 
carrying capacity—to take care of the extras which 
overload nine other cars in ten. 

In cars fully equipped exact size tires are gen- 
erally loaded beyond the intended limit. ‘That is 
the cause of most blowouts. Our oversize, with 
the average car, adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage. 
These two features together—t he No-Rim-Cut and 
oversize—usually cut tire bi s in two. 

Yet Goodyear 
No- Rim-Cut tires 
now cost no more 
than tires that rim 
cut—tires not over- 
size—of any stand- 
ard make. 


Our new Tire Book 
is filled with money- 
saving facts which 
motorists should 
know. Itis the result 
of 12 years spent in 
tire making. Ask us to 
mail it to you. 


The Goodyear Tire © Rubber Co. 


Second Street, AKRON, OHIO 


Canadian Factory, BOWMANVILLE, ONT. 
Branches and Agencies in All the Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office, TORONTO, ONT. 
We Make ۸11 Sorts of Rubber Tires 
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په سم جب ب rp‏ نه 


cS S LENDERLY fashioned C d‏ یچ 
and wearing a tea- Í d by‏ سے ټسټ 
gown of ae and On UC €‏ —— 
gray, she was a charm-‏ 

ing figure as she reclined among the many cushions of the lounge. She rose 
on the entrance of her privileged friend and laid down a book in a gay new 
binding. “I have just finished reading the newest novel,” she said. “It ends 
just as I knew it would. These recent novels all seem of one family. I’ve 
read nine of them in the last month. I am reading up so as to be able to 
talk books at our Reading Club, but do you know I get the plots and charac- 
ters all mixed up—Do you?" 

*Not in the books I have been reading," replied the friend. *I am study- 
ing them. I shall not get to the end of them—Oh, in a long time." 

"Dear me, they must be De Blanque's. His novels are so long-winded. 
What are their titles?" 

"Julian and Edith." 

. “Why, these are your children's names." 

“Yes, the books I have been studying are human books—my two children. 
I assure you the human books are very interesting. Their minds open woi- 
derfully. I seem to be turning the pages of a novel and noting the devel- 
opment of skillfully-drawn characters. More than that, the children are so 
quick to comprehend what you teach them and so imitative that you feel as 
though you were writing the book yourself—which you really are, you know. 
Every mother helps nature to write the book of her child's character, to 
create the plot of its life story. Could anything be more fascinating?" 

The other woman looked grave. “1 have never thought about my children 
in that way," she said. “I am afraid I have left them too much to the nurse 
and the kindergarten. One has so many claims on her attention that, with 
looking after stupid, idle servants and keeping up with my visiting list and 
club and church work, I seem to have no time to give the children." 

"Take time; nothing else is so important. Drop out a few acquaintances 
from your visiting list and get acquainted with your children. Let some of 
the new novels remain unread and study your human books. Every mother, 
who has children, possesses a library more entertaining than any of the books 
talked about in her reading club; and there is no sameness in these books, each 
one is different. Each one has to be approached in a different way to get 
at its full meaning and beauty and mystery. Yes, mystery, for there are many 
occult things in a child's nature. They are problem-novels, that make you put on 
your puzzle cap. But the study is full of charm—and it will well pay you." 
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Tolerance in Married Life 


ISHOP WARREN CANDLER, of Georgia, deplores the tolerant spirit 
of today as one of the most conspicuous signs of moral degeneracy. And 
we had thought it might be a foretoken of ihe millennium! Certainly, 

tolerance, in most instances, is conducive to peace of mind, John Bellows, the 
noted English lexicographer, who was called “the happiest man in the world,” 
preached and practiced tolerance to all. It was quite possible, he said, to 
like a disagreeable man, or one who was wicked, or your enemy, if you would 
put yourself in his place—enter into his trials, temptations and sorrows. He 
held that a better acquaintance between nations would lead to an international 
tolerance that would make war an impossibility. -But there is one phase of 
tolerance which, if encouraged, will lead to the practical extinction of the mar- 
riage relation, since it would undermine its very foundation. This is the tol- 
erance of unfaithfulness in husband or wife, which is now being indirectly 
exploited through the novel and the drama. ‘The novel and the drama are 
as bubbles on the stream of social life. They show the direction of the cur- 
rent. Two of the most popular of recent plays, Bahr's *The Concert", and 
Barrie’s “What Every Woman Knows", each has as its motif the extreme 
tolerance of a wife for a husband's infidelity, this tolerance being held up to 
admiration as wise and womanly. Of the same tendency is Mrs. Corra Harris’s 
much talked-about novel, “Eve’s Second Husband". But these works of fiction 
fail to show the extent to which a wife's patience and pardon can go, as it is 
shown in “My Erich", a transcript from real life. This amazing little book 
contains a group of incidents that illustrate the peculiar life and character 
of Otto Erich Hartleben, a German poet and playwright. 11 was written 
by his wife, Selma, as a vindication of her dead husband's reputation, which 
had been put into a bad light by the publication of the poet's gushingly senti- 
mental letters to one of his affinities. The bereaved widow, who had loved 
her erratic husband with almost incredible devotion, wished to let the world 
see him as she knew him to be, no wilful libertine, but a being of childlike 
simplicity—just a *big boy", irresponsible and impulsive—a naughty boy often, 
but ever ready to feel briefly sorry for his sins and to confess them to his 
wife, who sorrowed over them, but was always ready to forgive and to help 
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Millions and Millions of Cans of 
Jap-a-lac Are Bought Every Year 
by Housewives All Over America 


It is as necessary to a well conducted home as soap and a broom 
and a dusting cloth. You simply can’t keep house without it. 


HERE is only one Jap-a-lac, and it’s only made by one 
factory. The name 15 trade marked, and the quality is in- 
sured by the reputation of the manufacturers. 


Wherever you find the biggest business, you can be sure that 
it has been built only through giving the biggest values. 

Everything used in Jap-a-lac is 100% in purity and quality. 

To begin with, the Kauri gum in Jap-a-lac is expensive and 
pure. We could use rosin or Manilla gum—you couldn't tell the 
difference in the tin, but you could in the wear; so we send clear 
to New Zealand and import a “body” which will guarantee sat- 


isfaction to you and success for Jap-a-lac. 
PAL 
Made in 18 Colors 
and Natural (Clear) 
We buy Jap-a-lac colors in Germany. Aniline dyes are far cheaper, but they 


Renews Everything from Cellar to Garret 
You Can’t Keep House Without It 
fade, so we pay top prices for permanent colors, and even then we blend them in 
our own laboratories. “Therefore, we can safely warrant that Jap-a-lac will never 
fade or change, and we can assure you that there isn’t even a technical difference in 
the shade of the Jap-a-lac from one hundred different tins. 

The oil in Jap-a-lac is always of the same gravity and the same flowing qualities. 
It must be 100% pure. After we get it from the refiners, we make it come up to 
our own standard of refinement and filter it through fifty thicknesses of cloth so 
that when it is pumped into the tanks, ready for mixing, a microscope can’t detect 
an impurity in a gallon of it. 

We use linseed and wood oils for Jap-a-lac. This blending is one of the 
Jap-a-lac’s secrets of perfection. It produces a permanent elasticity and gloss and 
keeps Jap-a-lac from cracking or blistering. Wood oil comes all the way from 
China; but we can’t find an equally satisfactory oil nearer at hand so we ship it from 


the other end of the world “for goodness’ sake.” 

You can’t buy anything better than Jap-a-lac, and you aren’t buying Jap-a-lac unless it is 
made by The Glidden Varnish Company. There is nothing that’s the same. It’s the best by 
test—by test of the years. Insist upon it. If you have used Jap-a-lac, you do—if you have 1 
used Jap-a-lac, make your first trial today. 

Y ou require no skill or experience to secure satisfactory results. Any woman can have 
her home in tip-top shape with a little Jap-a-lac and a little time and a little intelligence. 


Here Are a Few of the Uses for JAP-A-LAC 


For hardwood floors. No other finish is quite so en- 
during. It shows no heel marks or nail prints, and retains its 
high gloss for months. 

For painting the tops of the kitchen: table. Cheaper 
than oilcloth and outwears it. Far more sanitary. Can be 
ا‎ thousands of times without losing its porcelain-like 
glaze. 

For coating the pantry shelves, thus doing away 
with covering them with paper or oilcloth, leaving them one 
hundred per cent clean and sweet, and enabling you to rub 
them off daily with a damp cloth. 

For enameling bath tubs and exposed plumbing. 

For varnishing furniture and restoring old woodwork. 

For varnishing faded pictures. A coat of Natural 
Jap-a-lac thinned with turpentine restores them to their original 
freshness of color. 

For recoating iron bedsteads. 

For gilding radiators and picture frames. Gold Jap- 
a-lac will make them look like new with a single application. 

It takes a book to tell you in how many ways Jap-a-lac 
comes into your daily life. ‘The book is free. Send for it. Buy 
a can of Jap-a-lac now. Sold everywhere. Allsizes,20c to $3.00. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 


Cleveland, O. Toronto, Ont. 
BRANCHES: New York, Chicago 
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extricate him from the scrapes into which his love affairs frequently involved 
him. With all his lack of moral restraint and common sense, Erich Hartleben 
seems to have possessed the charm of a generous, cheerful nature, and the 
effusive tenderness which women often find it hard to resist. 

The little book is unique in literature. Its simple and earnest manner of 
expression prove its sincerity— prove that it was written from the heart of a 
deeply loving woman. The instances she gives of Erich's derelictions are most 
amusing, at the same time it is exasperating that so good a woman should 
so abnegate herself for a selfish husband. But, after all, is not this the 
supreme love described by St. Paul—“That seeketh not its own, that suffereth 
long and is kind"? It is a love far more maternal than conjugal, but a good 
mother may spoil her child by being too indulgent. 

One of Selma Hartleben's sketches of her life with poet Erich sets forth 
their contrasting characters strongly, at the same time it is most pathetic, 
as regards the wife. It is where Madame Hartleben has been obliged to 
succumb to a malady she has long concealed from her husband, knowing it 
would give him pain. An operation has become necessary, and Erich has to 
be told. His wife says, *His despair, his misery and tears were heart-break- 
ing.” He proposes to stay near her, but she knows him too well to permit 
this and tells him to go to Munich, where he has business. But, at parting, 
she, remembering his failing, gives him an appealing look, which he under- 
stands and replies to with tender resentment. *Do you imagine I would think 
of such a thing, and you so ill?" "Tender letters come from him to the little 
patient, and a poem which she says was written from "the depths of his heart 
te the depths of mine.” When the operation is happily over he comes to her 
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at once. His joy and affec- 
MARY E. BRYAN tion overflows in tears. He 

takes his handkerchief from 

his pocket to wipe them away, 
when, behold, out falls a tell-tale latch-key. As he meets her reproachful glance 
he blushes and grins like a school boy detected in orchatd-robbing. “Just my 
luck!" he exclaims, “1 hoped you wouldn't find it out. Its her fault. She 
would have me take the key to save trouble. Don't excite yourself, precious." 
He kisses her and Selma once more forgives her “naughty boy". Afterwards, 
her love is put to severer tests, in helping him out of his scrapes, but she never 
fails him. 

Perhaps, the woman understood fully the nature of the man she had vowed 
to stand by through “better and worse". Perhaps, she knew he was incorri- 
gible, that his faults were in the blood and bone, but one cannot help think- 
ing that if she had borne herself towards him with more firmness and just 
resentment, her influence might have been restraining—even redeeming. Her 
idea of the binding nature of the marriage vow is, however, refreshing in this 
day, when marriage is regarded “just as any other partnership," says a woman 
writer, *only less obligatory, because business is practical and sentiment isn't." 


ې 
The Marriage Comedy‏ ' 


RESSED UP? Yes, I have just come from church. i went to see Ethel 

Blank married. I have attended all her weddings. This is the third. 

She wore white pearl-embroidered chiffon over white silk and she looked 

as usual, pretty and gay as a humming-bird. Bishop Wynne performed the 

ceremony —with ‘beautiful impressiveness’,—the society column will say tomor- 

row. No mention will be made of the smile that crept about everybody's mouth 

when His Grace pronounced ‘Until death do you part. "Why doesn't he say 
divorce?" said Laura Briggs. 

She had been telling us about a recent domestic comedy in which the hus- 
band and wife were thoroughly up-to-date. They amicably agreed that they 
were tired of each other and that they would get a divorce. 'They drew cards 
to decide who should keep the baby and, when the little incumbrance fell to 
her, he consented to pay for its support, while a snug slice of alimony was 
to be settled on the mother. Then they proceeded to manufacture a legal cause 
for divorce, which was done by the aid of a detective and a complaisant witness. 

The pair were quite jolly over the success of their scheme and were accus- 
tomed to meet and laugh over it in secret. One evening he called and was 
introduced to his prospective successor, who was to step into his shoes. He 
shook hands with his rival and congratulated him on the treasure that was 
about to be passed over to his keeping. He even sat down to the piano and 
played Moore's light little good-by to his lady-love. You remember that airy 
bit of heartlessness, dashed with mock sentiment? It is old as the hills, but it 
seems to me to embody the modern conception of marriage. Fancy a husband, 
on the-eve of his divorce, paying a visit to his wife and finding her in the 
company of the man she is engaged to marry as soon as her present shackles 
are filed off, sitting down to the piano, with a half-jocular, half-cynical smile, 
and singing— 


“With all my soul then let us part, 
Since both are anxious to be free, 

And I will give you back your heart 
If you will send home mine to me." 


And then, with a side glance at his successor, 


“Farewell, and when some future lover 
Shall claim the hand that 1 resign—" etc. 


The situation is decidedly Frenchy. But it must be a shallow nature that 
can throw off the marriage bond so lightly. Depend upon it that tie cannot 
be thrown off by any mortal who has a soul above the animal without leaving 
8 scar. However, unworthy the man may be, no woman worth the name can 
live with him in the intimate relation of marriage, even for a year, without 
wearing the marks of it upon her heart and life forever after. And the same 
is true of the man. 

That is the way romantic folks feel about it, but modern philosophy 
teaches us to cast out sentiment and emotion—sweep our breast clean of them 
and throne therein the grand maxims, *Be good to yourself: don't feel: don't 
remember: don't regret: nothing matters. This is the up-to-date philosophy.” 


I don’t believe it is up-to-date. It is brutally selfish; the trend of the best | 


thought today is towards suppression of self and consideration for others. 


ې 
Chat‏ 


ERVANT”—“Mistress”—Zena tells us today that it is these two words, 
together with the idea of servility attached to them, that deter our liberty- 
loving American girls from accepting domestic service. Then, let the 

words, as so applied, be abolished and others substituted that will have no odium 
attached to them. Do away with the servant’s cap and all insignia of servitude. 
: There is no field in which workers are so much needed. Girls are crowd- 
ing into shops, offices and factories, while hundreds of housekeepers are vainly 
offering better wages and good board for help in their homes. Self-respecting 
young women will not take positions where they are made to feel inferior to 
other working girls no better than themselves. But, how remedy this? How 
lift the business of household help out of the atmosphere of servility? 

It is already being lifted. In all industrial schools, most normal schools, 
and a number of colleges, domestic science—cooking and house-work—is being 
taught and certificates given to proficients. When a refined girl, holding a 
certificate of proficiency in her business, enters a home as an assistant in house- 
work, why should she not be considered as the equal of a governess, a shop 
woman, or a bookkeeper? 

e Another prime cause of repugnance towards the life of a household assistant 
18 its isolation and lack of companionship. The girl rightly understands that 
She cannot enter into the social life of her employers. This is not customary 
among employers and employees in any line of business, nor is it usually wise. 
She naturally craves companionship and passes lonely hours in her not-always 
comfortable room. To supply the necessary social enjoyment it is proposed 
to establish homelike lodging houses for this class of workers in a residential 
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Methods of 
a Model Kitchen 


One of the secrets of Heinz quality 

is the careful inspection of all ma- 

terials that enter into the 57 Varieties. 
The berries that go into Heinz Fruit 


Preserves and Jellies are inspected so 
that not one imperfect berry is used. 


Every tomato is examined and none is 
passed that is not sound, ripe and whole. 


The beans used for Heinz Baked Beans are 
picked over by keen-eyed girls and every 
specked or shrivelled bean is discarded. 


This inspection is made by girls who wear neat, white 
caps and clean uniforms. 


Their hands are under-the care of manicurists em- 
ployed especially for that purpose. 


These are examples of the:exacting care and attention 
to every small detail that, combined with cleanliness in 
دا رد‎ have given Heinz 57 Varieties their world- 
wide fame. 


No food product is better known than 


HEINZ 


Baked Beans 


(Baked in Ovens) 


All Heinz Baked Beans are actually baked, in dry, slow 
ovens—baked for hours as baked beans should be. 
Most so-called baked beans are only steamed or par- 
boiled. The Heinz way takes 
longer, but the beans come from 
their bright, shiny tins’ just like 
baked beans from a New England 
bean-pot— golden brown, mealy 
and mellow, tempting in flavor, 
and containing far more food 


value than the soggy kind. 


The superior Heinz quality in 
Baked Beans has resulted in a 
larger sale for Heinz Baked Beans 
than for any other brand of baked 
beans in the world. 


The U.S. Gov't. no longer per- 
mits steamed or boiled beans to 
be labeled *baked.". If you want 
genuine baked beans, you 
should buy none that do not have 
“baked” on the label. Heinz 
Baked Beans include: 


Baked Beans with Tomato Sauce (With Pork) 
Baked Beans with Tomato Sauce (No Pork) 
Baked Pork and Beans (Boston Style) 

Baked Red Kidney Beans 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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part of the city, where they may sleep comfortably at night and enjoy their 
evenings in a neat sitting room, where there are books, magazines, games and a W € 
piano. Such a home would, of course, have a refined and kindly matron at its You Can Weigh 
head. The expenses might be met co-operatively by the girls, with the matron Exactly What 7 
as their business manager. (es 
In the large summer hotels, where the waiters and house-maids are often You Should 


H To Bod thé litte diamond the daughters of well-to-do farmers in the neighborhood, the girls find much W eigh 
~@> trademarks on the crest - : enjoyment in their sitting room, where I have seen them, in their unoccupied | 8 
5 of the shoe eyelets proves that | hours, playing and singing or engaged in games or in fancy work or chatting | You can be 
¥ the manufacturer didn’t econ- - happily together. Instead of wasting breath and ink complaining and writing Strong— 
3 رک کید ای‎ dina : about the incompetency and unreliableness of servants our women of means Vi 
A who uses EX care ic aeta $9 | might operate together in establishing homes for this class of girls that would igorous— 
3 is most apt to use the best =] | supply them with skilled and trustworthy house help, furnished by the schoois full of Life and 
H grade of materials through- ds of domestic science. Energy. 
"AX out. v e 
SR : You can be free from 
^ high 7 8ھ‎ x Tue Mrwosa—Dr. Ewing L. Clark, of La Fontaine, Ind., tells the Open| Chronic Ailments—every organ of 
trimmed with <@ Fast Color House readers that they may obtain roots of the rare, graceful and fragrant your body strong as nature intended. 
Eyelets. Look for them. mimosa tree from the Glen St. Mary Nursery in Glen St. Mary, Fla., at thirty Y د و‎ Cod Fi 
A booklet tells more about cents each, a very small price to pay for a tree so beautiful. Dr. Clark says Ou Can ave A, - igure—as 
them. ۳ J | the botanical name of the mimosa tree is Callieissia Julibrissin—but we will good as any woman. 
United Fast Color Eyelet Co. a keep on calling it mimosa. I do not know but one tree that ‘has a perfectly | You can have a Clear Skin. 
peri euphonious botanical name and this is the grand Liriodendron—the name mean- |] no longer need to say what “I an do,” but 
ing lily-bearing—descriptive of its plentitude of lily or tulip-shaped blossoms. | what “I HAVE DONE." I have helped 1 


Yet, in spite of its appropriate and musical name, it is universally mis-called | 49,000 of the most cultured, intelligent 
poplar and white poplar. It is our most beautiful forest tree, and the only one | women of America to arise fo their very best— 
entitled to the distinction of being call our national tree, as it is native only why not you? 


of America. NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 
nd My pupils simply comply with Nature's laws. 


Tue Sepuctive Frorat CaTArocs— More enticing to me at this season than | What My Pupils Say: 


the artistic covers of new magazines and fresh novels are the floral catalogs, 
gorgeous with color prints of flowers and blossoming plants. The glowing 


descriptions of the new roses, carnations and lilies make shattered rainbows float 
before the vision and wile bank-notes from scantily-supplied purses. Twice this 
spring I bought and planted, and saw Jack Frost nip my hopes, but I have 
planted again. Among my stock of tiny plants in the back yard are gourds— 
yes, old-fashioned, homely gourds, that used to hang by their long necks from 
the eaves of negro cabins and barnyard sheds, and over worm fences. “Niggers 
and Crackers for gourds and poor folks for children," used to be a proverb in 
the South, and perhaps this was the cause that the planting of gourds was dis- 
continued. But, they have come back, with the hand loom, the quilting frame 


| 
SHOE ELEGANCE and the tatting needle. Gourds figure now in the floral catalogs. I have planted 


“Every one notices the 
change in my complexion; 
it has lost that yellow 
color. 7 


"Just think what you 
have done for me! Last 
yearIw eighed 216 pounds, 
this year 146, and have not 
gained an ounce back. I 
am not wrinkled either. I 
feel so young and strong, 
norAheumatism,orsluggish 
liver, and I can breathe 
now. Itissurprising how 
easily I did it. I feel 15 
years younger,” 


"Just think! I have not 
had a pill or cathartic since 
I began, and 1 used to take 
one every night." 


some, hoping to bring my little home town back to its old-time reputation for 
big gourds. The quaint old farmer, who gave the neighborhood this reputa- 
tion, was *Old Man Johns", more than eighty, but still the champion pumpkin 


so essential to the well gowned woman, is 
assured by the use of 


“My weight has increased 
30 pounds. I don't know 
what indigestion is any 
more, and my zerves are so 
rested! I sleep like a baby." 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
"Miss Cocroft, I have 


and gourd raiser and the village wit. One day he took a load of pumpkins and 


2 2 
1101715 sweet potatoes to the city. After filling his little brown jug and buying a sack 
of salt and a pattern or blue-checks for his “ol’ ooman" he asked the merchant | 
Sh P - what he would charge him for a gourd full of sugar. 
oe olishes “What sized gourd?” asked the man of bacon and molasses. | 
*Oh, jest a tolerbul-sized gode I raised on my nubbin farm," replied the Tant that good?” 


old man. : A? 1 „, | . Ifeel as if I could look every man, woman and 

“Well,” said the grocer, (winking at his clerk, as much as to say, "I'll S tue face with the decline tiat £ am 11 بت‎ 
get this greeny”) “bring on your gourd, Pll fill it for a dollar.” Slash بن اقم‎ ver, ھا سز‎ eiui یہ‎ ME. رت و‎ 
“T reckon 1:11 hey to give you a dollar, bein’ as I've made you the offer,” | to tell you or to thank you." 


1 Reports like these come to me every day. Do you wonder I wan: 
responded the squeaking treble. to help every woman to vibrant health and happiness? Write me 


“Boys, you're witnesses to the bargain.” He hobbled out to his wagon and | your faults of health or figure. Your correspondence is held in 
St y : ۷ 7 9 strict confidence. If I cannot help you I will tell you what will. 
returned bearing an immense calabash whose proportions smote the grocer's 
7 r 2 E y My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly, and contain 
heart with dismay. All the same, the old man held him to his bargain and got | other information of vital interest to women. Every woman is 
8 welcome to it, Write for it, If you do not need me, you may be 
a bushel of sugar for a dollar. able to help a dear friend. 


B | 1 have had a wonderful experience, and I'd like to tell you about it 


taken off my gla sses, and my 
catarrh is so much better. 


'They meet every requirement for cleaning and 
polishing shoes of all kinds and colors. 


They Preserve and Beautify 


Do not soil the clothing or grow sticky. 
Finestin Quality. Largest in Variety. 


A PrnsoxAL Worp—A number of interesting letters for this department are Susanna Cocroft 
unfortunately too long. In filling the limited space variety has to be considered. | Dept. 56-K, 624 Michigan Ave., Dept. 86-E, 6084 Michigan Ava Chicago | | 
I hate to cut down a good letter as I dislike to prune a fine vine, but some- 
times this has to be done. A number of letters have arrived just too late for prom ويد جب ہیں‎ ccn Cocroft is the best authority in America upon 
publication this month. I am proud of the interest taken in the Open House | the regaining of women's health and figure thro 
by professional people, particularly is this true of the doctors, who know so Natural, Saentific means. 
many things of interest to readers. They see much of human nature and many | سے‎ ET a - | 
of them study the problems of life and death in the light of up-to-date science. | R= امم مسحت‎ EE SS, رک ہشیر‎ 
A physician from Florida replies to Carolyn's inquiry, “What Is Death?” A | 4 
Chicago doctor gives a widely different definition. A physician from New | 57 MENNENS. 
Orleans treats Dick L.’s estimate of women from a sociological point of view. | ()/ 

Dr. Clark, of Indiana, tells us about the mimosa tree. Others doctors have | [/ 
written that they find the Open House entertaining and thought-suggesting 


| Carolyn, please send your full address, I have a letter for you, also inquiries | JNARANGIA 


for your address. Requests for the address of Margurite, of Kentucky, come | |i, 
to me still, though I have told that this shy maiden will not permit her abiding | د‎ T. 1 P d 

| place to be known. She prefers to remain a “voice in the wilderness". ١ a cum OW er 

| ; | For sale every- : 

۱ تی‎ j ١ where or mailed 


1 on receipt of 25c, 
1 Sample box 4c. 


*DANDY" combination for cleaning and polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 25c. "Star" size, 10c. 
Also Ox-Blood and Brown combinations, same 
sizes and prices. 

"ELITE" combination for gentlemen who take 
pride in having their shoes look A1. Restores color 
and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a brush 
or cloth, 25c. “Baby Elite” size, 10. 

"GILT EDGE" Oil Polish. Blacks and polishes 
ladies' and children's boots and shoes, shines with- 
out rubbing, 25c. "French Gloss," 10c. 


If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us his 
address and the price in stamps for a full size package. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
Polishes ears Ch en o>. the سے مسج مث‎ the World 
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| OPEN HOT JS Letters From the m stampa. ee M Gerhard Mennen 
By POWDER |e 06:, Newark, N. 1 
BLACH Members 2 
Face PoWDER : AC 2 9 | | 0 
Dinah's Modest 5165 | siut Sipid lb | 
/ AS SPRING APPROACHES The "phone rang; a friend, a lady, wished to know if it would be con- ۱ the 20-28 جح‎ 5 | j 
۱ You cannot depend on the weat er—but 8 venient to me to have a committee meet at my home that afternoon at half | ہز‎ of t N 
Ey eher agit e وی‎ n sa ere past four. I answered yes, and glancing at the clock, saw I would have | | Orange Ploteows ad 
smooth and velvety, Invisible, adherent and ample time to cut some fresh flowers for the vases and open up the house, | ||M Brunelle Powder 


delicately fragrant. 004181767 ۱ | which I had closed, as I was alone that day. | 
by ہیں‎ Wha سے ہیں سا‎ : | A step on the back porch startled me. Sneak thieves and burglars had 


i Rar. ohtha. / been in evidence thereabouts. Plucking up courage, I cautiously opened the 
| They may be danger- f, Û | back door, scissors in hand, and saw my negro laundress—colored wash lady 
ous. Flesh, White, M | "re E 7 Er 
Pink, or Cream, 50 | | she styled herself—sitting on the back steps fanning herself with her pink 
cents & box, of drug- | nbonnet. 1 
gist or by mail. Send f t | sun he 


- cents for a Sample V * | *Lawsy, Miss Ge’ldene!” she exclaimed, “You sho’ give me a skeer, openin’ 

ff | de do’ so easy and suddint. I aint no sneak thief—an’ what you got dem big 
EM ګت‎ // | shears for?" : | 
D" 29, 125 13 Kingston St. We © 4 4 “I was going to cut some flowers. I am expecting company. What is it | 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
You can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per 
week as illustrator or cartoonist. My prac- 
tical system of personal individual lessons 
by mail will develop your talent. Fiíteen 


BOSTON, MASS. $9" 
you want? 
*Well, you see, Miss Ge'dene, Sis Liddy 


what's a deaconess in our | 


SPECIAL OFFER church—she tole me to tell you dey's gwine to have a church festival—and f DOM E DLE 

charge fifteen cents, two for a quarter—case dey's goin' to be ice cream and Send ketch of President Taft 
TREE p of Atlanta, 2 din’ 5 9 04 ys g سی مک لما‎ ut yore lie | 
7a., price Hl. 4 year, an di 9» test lesson plate, also collection of draw- 1 
UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE, founded A wedding? ings showing possibilities for YOU. n 
by Joel Chandler Harris, at $1.00, *Yessum, Pse goin* to marry Mr. Jacob Johnsing.” The LANDON SCHOOL ?* ILLUSTRATING am 
imi i : 4 CARTOONING 3 
BOTH a year E V iere time for $1.00 "Why, Dinah, you are at least twenty years older than Jake. What are d M33 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 1 7 

, وو‎ ave you noticed Mr. don’ s work in Uncle Remus's 
UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. you going to marry that boy for? And he doesn’t take care of himself. Bent geet 9 
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For Dishes 
end Silverware 


The Powdered Soap 


Cleave isha 


“I wash my own dish- 
es and my hands are 
not rough and red." 


Grandma is not a washing powder, 
but a powdered soap. 


Get a package at your grocer's today. 
Try it on your dishes tonight. It softens 
the water, cleanses thoroughly and leaves 
no smeary film. 


Start using Grandma today. Look for the message 
Yo you on the back of every package. 


THE GLOBE SOAP COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Write today 


for Grandma 
booklet. 


| Make Your New York Home 


The CUMBERLAND 


Absolutely Fireproof. 


WHEN you decide to stop at The Cumberland you have chosen a 

home in New York. The prices are moderate: $2.50 and up 
Tor room and bath to the day-by-day guest. ''Permanent'' rates to 
permanent people. Every window screened. Hardwood floors. No 
dust holding carpets. Oriental rugs throughout. Booklet for the 
asking. Advance reservations by wire or letter desirable. 


Attractively Modern. 


Just a Step to Anywhere 


The Broadway car from Grand Central Station or Long Island 
R. R. passes door. Very near the 50th St. Subway or 53rd St. Ele- 
vated. All surface cars. 


walk to Central Park. ee 


10 minutes walk to 20 theatres. 


Management of Harry P Stimson 


BROADWAY AT 54th ST. NEW YORK 
ALL 


TYPEWRITERS wk: 


Visible Writers or otherwise. Olivers, Reming- 
tons, Smiths, etc. Shipped Anywhere for Free 
Trial, or Rented, allowing Rent to Apply. Prices 
$15 up. First class Machines fresh from 
tuni Mrs. Write for Illustrated Catalog 30. Your oppor- 

nity. Typewriter Emporium, (Est. 1892) 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 


Short Stories of Big Opportunities 


PATENT ATTORNEYS. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 
Book and What To Invent, with valuable list of 
inventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars 
Offered for one invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


PPPOE 
DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, FILING CABINETS, 
Sectional Bookeases, Church, School, Lodge, Court- 
house, Auditorium seating and furniture. Commercial 
Stationery, blank books, typewriter and office sup- 
plies. Draughtsmen's instruments -and material. Ad- 
dressographs, mimeographs and supplies. Safes and 
Vaults. “Everything for the Office.” FIELDER تک‎ 

_ ALLEN CO.. Fielder & Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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*Dat's the gospil troof, Miss Ge'ldene, but you see, I’se gwine to make 
Jake wuck. I knows persuadin' ways. I tried 'em on bofe my udder husban’s. 
Yessum, I’se gwine to git married at de festival and Sis Liddy tole me to 
ax—no—to reques’ you to help me out wid two chickens—you’se got er heap 
er fat fryin’ size chick’ns, an’ to bake me one er dem nice layer cakes what 
you makes bettern’ anybody—and spar me a little sugar an’ coffee—an’ er 
stan’ er your nice plum jelly. An’ Miss Ge'ldene, aint you got er open-an’- 
shut fan you'll give me for er bridal present—an' er ole par'sol, and some 
cracked plates and chipped cups an’ saucers you aint usin’? An’ you'se got 
so many lamps, can’t you spar me one—an’ a lookin’ glass; I done broke 
mine, you’se got so many—can’t you give me dat one on top er de chist of 
drawers? An’ Miss Ge'ldene, has you got er ole tablecloth an’ some napkins 
you can let me have, an’ er white bed spread wid fringe round it. An’ dat 
broke rockin’ cheer I toted to de lumber house fer you, I can make Jake mend 
it up, ef youlll let me have dat and some er dem shades an’ mattin’ in de 
lumber room. You aint got no old white lace curtains—has you? Yes, I done 
some up fer you what had holes in ’em. Oh! I clean forgot, aint you got er 
pa’r er gloves you could give me, and some flowers off er ole hat to pin on 
me when I gits married? An’ Miss Ge'ldene, Sis Liddy say she. knows you'll 
fix me up nice like a bride ought to be ef I reques' you perlite. Sis Liddy 
say she knows you'll let me have dat white embroid'ry dress and de white 
hat an’ veil." 

She was asking for my best summer outfit. 
of my patience. 

“Tell your Sis Liddy I am not keeping a furnishing store,” I said, severely. 
+ tell her she ought to know better than to send you around begging like 
this.” 

“Laws, Miss Ge'ldene, I aint a-beggin’. I wouldn't be kotched goin’ roun’ 
beggin’ like dem poor white trash! No, ma’am. I jes requesses you perlite, 
as I knows how, case Sis Liddy say de white oomans all gives bridal presents 
to dey colored wash ladies—an’ I knows you’d want to do dat way by me.” 

“Pll give you a bridal present, Dinah,” I said, “Pll look around and see 
what I can spare you when I have time. Go on now, and if you make any 
ووو‎ ae try not to have them include the earth.” 

exas, 


That straw broke the back 


GERALDINE. 


Mrs. Botts and the Question 


“What do you think of Hell?” I suddenly asked Mrs. Botts the other 
evening after the children had all been bedded out for the night, and there 
appeared to be enough quietude for indulgence in some conversation. 7 
better half started and looked at me as if she thought I might be the old 
Bad Man himself. I explained to her that I had been reading a book by the 
author of The Plan of the Ages, wherein it is set forth that many vengeful 
paragraphs had been interpolated in the original Scriptures by the high priests 
who had the ancient writings in hand and made copies of them on papyrus, 
wax tablets and sheep skin, as there was no paper or printing in those days. 
Aliso, that the translators of our St. James version of the Scriptures have 
given a wrong meaning to the word “hades”. In the original Greek, instead 
of meaning a place of torture, it simply means the grave—literally “a covered 
place"—a place of solitude. 

I was impressed with this idea. All my life it has been hard for me to 
believe that a Creator, who made us and who *loves and pities us as a Father" 
should keep on hand a pit of veritable fire and brimstone in which those who 
erred should be stuck like so many chestnuts in a Christmas fire. This seemed 
to me unworthy the dignity, the wisdom and love of a Creator and Father. 

I have gone along all my life trying to accept this doctrine as it was thun- 
dered from the pulpit, but every time it was sprung I felt myself “scringe”, 
as our mountain people say, and long to defend our Heavenly Father from a 
slander so averse to His tender and pitying nature as painted for us by Christ. 

Well, Mrs. Botts was scandalized. She wanted to know what put such a 
foolish idea in my head. She said I was simply trying to stick flies on the 
Bible—or words to that effect—that I was fast getting on the road to infidelity, 
and that this would be the limit with her. “The idea," she said, “of the father 
of innocent little children (we have five) thinking there is no hell. 116 6 
says there is a hell, and that's enough for any sensible man." 

She was leaving me in righteous indignation, when I assured her that I 


| believed the Bible, but that in these days of research and uncertain quantities 


in all other propositions, the truth-hunter was jutifiable in “going behind the 
returns", so to speak, and that learned and pious men had done this and had 
found out that the translators were stumped when they came to the word 
hades and just translated it hell, or left it untranslated. I explained to her 
further that we had been repeatedly told that God was love, and that there 
was certainly nothing lovely in consigning His children to an ever-burning pit 
of torture. She flew off to bed, and left me cogitating the question until the 
wee sma’ hours. Then, it occurred to me that, as it is a question of some 
moment, I would submit it to the Greek and Hebrew scholars of the Open 
House. Surely, if we have been accepting and teaching something which is 
inimical to God's nature and plan, it is high time we found it out and exon- 
erated a Father who is represented as all love and mercy to His children, from 
the charge that has been lodged against Him through all these years and 
centuries. Dr. Borrs. 
G eor gia. 


He Deserves No Sympathy 

Very pretty and poetical was Hope's *Pleas for a Pariah", but, my dear 
Hope, you don't know that pariah as well as I do or you wouldn't waste 
sympathy upon him. There are sparrows and sparrows. Our native sparrow 
is not only a sweet tempered bird, but he eats insects and thus is valuable to 
the farmer. But his English cousin! Well, I love birds and have made them 
a study. All of them have some good traits, but this one. I don't know of 
a redeeming trait possessed by the English sparrow. He is cruel as a Turk. 
We have bird boxes around our home in which wrens and blue-birds build. 
The English sparrow drives them out, kills their young and takes their nests, 
often out of pure wantonness, when he does not need the nest. 

The English sparrow is a “first-class fighter" and his character might be 
admired by Mr. Kipling. He drives away our sweet songsters and kills their 
young. Often I have seen him killing young blue-birds and thrushes that were 
just beginning to fly. He never eats a bug. He is a nuisance about the home 
place and in the woods with his harsh, discordant chirp. He multiplies faster 
than anything else in the bird world and extends his tribe throughout the 
country. I endorse the opinion of the Biological Survey people who declare 
that the English sparrow is going to be a grave problem to the farmers if 
something is not done to stop its increase. 


Shady Dale, Ga. Mrs, J. MOBLEY, 


Simply a Question of Justice—A Man’s View 

It does not require extraordinary intelligence to perceive that the place 
assigned women by the laws and customs of today is rank injustice. Of course 
every one admits that the place assigned her by the laws and customs of the 
remote past was nothing short of a shame. Yet, the men of those times were 
ready to oppose everything which tended to change woman’s station or enlarge 
her freedom. All along the line it has been the same, not only as regards the 
rights of women, but all other reforms as well. But it seems preposterous that 
the majority of the men of this enlightened age, who profess to be adherents 
of justice cannot perceive that justice demands a change in the laws and 
customs concerning women, and that the question of Women’s Rights is 
merely one of justice. 

By woman’s rights I do not mean simply woman suffrage, though this ! 
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The American 
Consumer Paid 


8,314,297 


(Over eight million dollars) for 


ec Onyx" 


Hosiery 


During the Year 1910 


A tribute to honest values—so 
that you will make no mistake 
in your selections, we feature 
very distinctly ۵ few of the 
"Onyx" numbers responsible 
for this result—ask your dealer 
for them. 


FOR WOMEN 


B 488 


Women’s “ONYX” Gauze Silk Lisle in black 
and all colors, with “GARTER TOP” and 
Spliced Heel, Sole and Toe; very sheer; ex- 
ceedingly strong. 25c per pair 


910/7 


Women’s “ONYX” black, tan and white 
Gauze Lisle, with "DUB-L TOP” and 
"DOUBLEX" Heel and Toe; a very desirable 


quality. 35c per pair, or 3 pairs $1 


409 K 


Women’s “ONYX” "DUB-L TOP") 
Black, White and Tan Silk Lisle with 
"DOUBLEX" Splicing at Heel and Toe; 
feels and looks like silk; wears better. 


50c per pair 

409 G. The Gauze weight of this cele- 
brated number with all its merits. 

50c per pair 


SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 


Women's “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk with 
Lisle Sole and Lisle GARTER TOP-— Black 


and all colors—a wonderful value. 
$1.00 per pair 


1133 


Women's ONYX” Black Silk; Seasonable 
Weight; “Dub-l Top"; Lisle Sole; High 
Spliced Heel—an unusual quality. 

$1.50 per pair 


FOR MEN 


TA 4.153 


Men's “ONYX” Silk Lisle, black and all col- 
ors; Gauze weight; Linen Spliced Heel and 
Toe and Double Sole; a remarkable value. 


E 325 25c per pair 


Men's “ONYX” Black and Colored Silk ١ 
Lisle, "DOUBLEX" splicing at Heel and 
Toe. '"Lhe Satisfactory Hose." 


50c per pair | 
E 525. The Gauze Weight of the above | 
number. 50c per pair 


Men’s “ONYX” PURE THREAD SILK with 
Lisle Heel and Toe, in Black and the follow- 
ing colors: Tan, White, Grey, Navy, Purple, 
Helio, Suede, Green, Burgundy and Cadet. 
Best pure silk sock made at the price. 


50c per pair 
FOR CHILDREN 


X 54 


Misses’ “ONYX” Seamless 1X1 Ribbed Silk 
Lisle Hose; Black, White, Pink, Sky, Tan and 
Red. Sizes 5-10; all 25c per pair 


Soit at the quality shops. 
ply you, we will direct you to the nearest one or send 
postpaid any number desired. -Write to Dept. R. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 
NEW YORK 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
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windows attractiv 


The freshest, daintiest 
curtain stuffs will look cheap 
and inartistic if your window 
shades are cracked and 
wrinkled. 

Brenlin, the zew window 
shade material, always hangs 
straight and smooth. 


BRENLIN 


Window Shades 
Won't Crack 
Won't Fade 


Unlike ordinary window 
shades, Brenlin is made without 
chalk or clay '*filling? of any 
kind. It is the ‘‘filling’’ in or- 
dinary shades that cracks and 
falls out, leaving unsightly streaks 
and pin holes. Brenlin will not 
crack, wrinkle or fade and yet 
really shades. 


The wearing qualities of 
Brenlin make it the most econom- 
ical shade for you to buy. 


Write today for this book 
and samples 


This book con- 
tains valuable 
suggestions on 
the artistic treat- 
ment of windows 
—and shows 
actual samples of 
Brenlin in all 
colors and in 
Brenlin Duplex. 
Write for it today. 


Chas. W. 


Breneman & Co. 


2075-2085 
Reading Road 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


per week. 


made by every sale. 
Write us to-day. 


The Ideal Sad Iron Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
GIRLS AND BOYS 


You can make a pocket 
full of spending money 
by working our easy sell- 
ing proposition Saturdays 
and vacation. 

It sells for 25 cents 
and you make 20 cents 


It should 


on each order. 
be in every home and 
everyone wants to give 
you an order when they 
see what you have to 
offer. 


Samples FREE 


Write Today 


P. O. BOX 1687 
Atlanta, Ga. 


You can earn $20 to $30 
Pleasant work. 
Short hours, and a friend 
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is the one right being most discussed at this time, but also the social and 
moral standards which regard her as man’s inferior, These must be changed 
before woman has her just rights. 

First, concerning her right to vote. The Constitution of this nation asserts 
that “all persons born or naturalized within the United States and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States,” and that “the right 
of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied." Are women not 
persons? We do not class them as brutes, nor wish to imply that all women 
are idiots and criminals, do we? To refuse them the ballot is to do one or 
the other under the terms of the constitution, and either is most surely a rank 
injustice to say the least. Nov is it just to compel women to help support a 
government in which they have no voice. 

When men were forced to pay taxes to a government in which they had 
no representation they called it tyrannical, and the long and bloody war of 
the American Revolution was fought by our forefathers to gain that repre- 
sentation which they justly regarded as the right of those who are taxed. How, 
then, can the sons of those honored heroes refuse to the daughters the very 
same just rights for which the fathers bled? 

That woman’s place is the home is no argument against giving her the 
ballot but rather in ke of it. Do not the laws affect the home? Is not 
the home the very bulwark of the nation and of civilization? How important 
then that the sex most concerned in the home have a voice in the making of 
those laws and the moulding of that civilization ! 

That women are given to wrangling among themselves sounds absurd com- 
ing from men as a reason for denying her political rights, for there are no 
greater wranglers than men themselves when a political question is being dis- 
cussed. Where and when has ever met an important assembly in time of 
peace which wrangled more and accomplished less than has our Congress of 
men during the last few sessions? And will any one dare assert that less would 
have been accomplished had those august bodies been composed wholly or in 
part of the opposite sex? Ah, brethren, before you attempt to argue against 
woman suffrage cast the beam out of thine own eye and mayhap you may then. 
see clearly to cast the mote out of thy sister's eye. 

Mississippi. IxPROVISATORE. 


Books That Children Love 


Few authors have succeeded in writing books that. children love. To inter- 
est children requires a special gift—into which simplicity and sympathy enter 
largely, but imagination is essential. 116 writer must be able to put himself in 
the child's place. I have just re-read two delightful books for children. "These 
are *Bimbi Stories", by Ouida, and “Mollie and the Unwise Man", by that 
sweet-natured humorist—John Kendrick Bangs. In “Bimbi”, Ouida—whose 
best loved friends were dogs, and whose funeral was attended by her four- 
footed household—gives seven charming stories, of which Moufflon is a fair 
type. Mouflon was a white poodle, which Lolo, an Italian crippled boy, had 
raised and taught to do many intelligent tricks. Lolo's oldest brother, Tasso 
—the support of the family—was compelled to go into the army, unless they 
could hire a substitute. This they were too poor to do. One day, while the 
crippled boy was absent, the mother in her desperation, sold the handsome 
dog to a rich Englishman for enough money to pay for the substitute. On dis- 
covering his loss, the fragile boy was thrown into a fever, and in his delirium 
he called constantly for Moufflon. Tasso was heart-broken at knowing that 
he was the innocent cause of his brother's suffering. 'The doctor declared 
that the best hope for Lolo's recovery was in restoring his dog. But the 
Englishman and his invalid son, for whom he had bought Mouffion, had gone 
on to Rome. Lolo continued to grow worse. He had been ill a month and 
a priest had been summoned to administer the last sacrament, when, tnrough 
the deep silence, a patter of feet was heard in the outer room. It came 
nearer, and Moufflon jumped up on the bed and began to lick his master's 
face. The boy opened his eyes, smiled as he saw the dog, and feebly uttered 
his name. From that moment he grew better. Little Mouflon had managed to 
escape from his new master and had traveled all the distance from Rome 
to his old home—two hundred miles. He was starved to skin and bones, but 
wildly happy to be back with Lolo. The story teaches a sweet lesson of domes- 
tic love and the fidelity of a dumb friend. 

In *Mollie and the Unwise Man", Mr. Bangs has given play to his quaint, 
humorous fancy. Mollie and the Unwise Man, “Mr. Me", and “Whistlebunkie”, 
Mollie's rubber doll, travel over Europe, see all the big sights and places of 
chief interest and get into many awkward scrapes and ridiculous situations. 

An old child favorite that has been brought out anew—with al] the rather 
tiresome homilies and comments eliminated—is the “Swiss Family Robinson", 
always dear to the child-heart. The new dress of red and gold given to these 
perennial favorites of children appeals to the youthful eye as do the full-page 
illustrations in color. : 

Jasper, Fla. MARGARET S. GRAHAM, 


Wants a Farm Partner 


I am a woman teacher in the public school. 
strain on the nerves, threatens to impair my health and I have determined to 
try something cise for a while. Having been brought up upon a plantation, 
farming seems to me a pleasant and healthful employment. I have half- 
decided to try intensive farming on a small scale. For this reason I took 
especial interest in the agricultural exhibits at our county fair. And some of 
these exhibits were wonderful One farmer showed as the products of four 
hills of sweet potato vines forty-eight pounds of potatoes, an average of twelve 
pounds to the hill. Looking at the potatoes, I did a little sum in arithmetic 
and found that an acre planted in this popular and nourishing esculent would 
enable the planter to harvest more than 87,000 pounds of potatoes. Think of 
this! It sounds incredible, but it is true. Another farmer put several hundred 
dollars to his bank account by planting an acre in the kind of onions that pro- 
duce bunches of small onions at the top, He shipped many bushels of these 
sets to the seed dealers. A colored farmer, Jerry Thompson, won the prize at 
the fair as champion pumpkin grower. He told about this wonderful vine 
which had twenty-eight large pumpkins on it. The members of the committee 
said it took seeing to make them believe this, so they went out to Jérry's farm, 
counted the pumpkins, and were convinced. At the close of the fair Jerry 
sold the products of his prolific vine for 20 cents each—a fine profit from a 
single vine. It is the day of co-operation. Why could not two or three 
women, who wish to restore their tired nerves, unite and cultivate a farm of 
a few acres, paying a man to do the plowing when needed? I am on the 
lookout for a nice, small farm and a woman partner. 


Mississippi. FLORENCE T. 


“Sauce for the Gander” 

*Windy", of Arkansas, hurls at women, promiscuously, the often-quoted 
accusation, *Inconstancy, thy name is woman". He has happened to encounter 
a few fickle women, and he concludes, most logically, that all are frivolous. 
As regards the proportion of inconstancy among men and women, I think that 
honors (or rather dishonors) are *easy", as they used to say in whist. 6 
newspapers, which are true chroniclers of the day's occurrences, record as 
many instances of unfaithfulness in men as of fickleness in women. Novels, 
which purport to mirror real life, show the same social condition, and every- 
day observation leads to a similar conclusion. I knew a young man who 
boasted of having three girls “on his string". He was engaged to them all, 
but married another girl, whom he had known but a month. Sometimes a 
young woman seems fickle when she is only protecting herself. She cannot go 
out and choose a husband; she must take the best offer that comes to her, 
since she has been taught that marriage is her proper destiny. She accepts a 
young man, and later is sought by another, whom she prefers. She has not 


The work, with the continuous! } 


The 

fireplace 

in this bed- 

room is framed 

in weathered oak. 

The tiles are of 

Rookwood Faience—the 

andirons or brush brass. The 

room is finished in oak, with walls 
and hangings to harmonize. 


Write today for the 
Fireplace Sketch Book 


IND out the best way to 
frame the fireplace so that it 
will harmonize with thefinish 

and color scheme of your room. 


Aside from the comfort of a 
cheery fire and the healthful 
ventilation that the open grate af- 
fords—the fireplace must be in 
keeping with the finish and color 
scheme of the room. 


There isa Wood Mantel to frame 
every style of fireplace. You can 
get Wood Mantels in all designs 
—all woods—at all prices. 


Write for the book of designs. 
Look it over with your archi- 
tect. He will specify a Wood 
Mantel to frame your fireplace 
because he knows from experi- 
ence how much easier it is to 
make the fireplace fit into his 
plans — when it is framed by a 
Wood Mantel. 


Write for the Fireplace 
Sketch Book today. 


Home Fireplace and Mantel 
Company 
Room 608 State Life Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


- We'll guarantee 
the polished top of 
your dining table. 


The Peerless Asbestos Table Mat 
isnot an experiment, but a proved 
success. It will protect the top 
of your table from injury by hot 
dishes or spilled liquids. 
^ It is the most per- 
fect protection you 
can have. We 
guarantee it. 


PEERLESS 


Asbestos 
Table Mat 


Be sure you fet the genuine Peerless Mat—if while 
using it, your table top is damaged we will pay the 
cost of having it refinished. No other kind of mat 
will give you such protection or such a guarantee. 


The Peerless is made of heavy asbestos boards in 
sizes to fit any table. It is hinged so it may be folded 
and put in a drawer when not in use. Extra leaves 
are supplied to fill out as the table is extended. 


The flannel coverings which give the silence and 
softness to the table are easily removed when they 
require washing. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Peer- 
less Asbestos Table Mat—don’t besatisfied 
with any but the genuine guaranteed 
Peerless—you can tell it by this trade- 
mark. 

If your dealer cannot supply you write 
to us for nearest dealer’s address and our 
booklet '"To the Woman Who Cares." , 


CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT ٠ 
215-219 Loomis St., Chicago, Ill. 
BE ea چچوچھھووچھیھوسجھوجووسجو‎ I. 
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| SHADE 
ROLLERS ` 
Original and lled. 
Wood or tin rollers. ویر رگا‎ 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
Signature on genuine: 


, | ١0 RETAIN the full strength and beauty 
of your handsome new diner, see that it 
is equipped with this 


Tyden Lock 


a concealed, one-lever mechanism that elimi- 
nates the. gaping base and sagging, weakened 
top that have ruined so many expensive tables. 
This lock draws the two halves of the pillar 
snugly together, without a trace of the divid- 
ing crack, when the table is closed; and admits 
as many as three extra leaves without opening 
the pedestal. By raising the lever you can 
add any. number of additional leaves, that 
center automatically over the base, making the 
extended table top as well balanced and rigid 
as when closed. The Tyden lock comes, with- 
out cost to you, on the sixty leading makes of 
pedestal extension tables. '"l'yden-locked tables 
are distinguished by the lever-handle inside 
the top, at the divide, and by this trade-mark 
of quality and honest service. 


D 


des 


Before you buy, let us send 
you “Tables Beautiful", a 
booklet telling about Tyden 
locks, atid correct table usage. 


Tyden Lock Advertising Bureau, 
661-1 Monadnock Bldg.. Chicago. 


BABY'S 


Health 
and Hap- 


piness are 
assured by the proper use of 


BORDEN'S 


EAGLE 


-BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Send for Baby's Book. 


BORDEN'S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
New York v 


` Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 HAIR SWITCH. 


WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 
ea Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. 
DA Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail د‎ 
22 inch short stem fine human hair switch to 
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LADY 1 wanted to make up shields at 
nome: $10 per 100: can makna 

an hour: work sent prepa o 

reliable women. Send reply envelope for information. 


UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


mM ار‎ Um Supe de 081005209۰ Er v 
0 : . Invitations, Announcements, 

x Visiting Cards and Stamped 
r Ing Stationery. Correct Stvles from 


-A Elegant Shop at Moderate 
3 rices. Samples upon request. 
Our New Book, ''Social Etiquette,” $1.00 —free with every order. 

LYCETT, 317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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moral courage to tell-the first lover the truth, and so drops him and let's him 
think she is simply fickle and shallow-hearted. This is not the frank way to 
do, but it is better than marrying a man one does not love. 

I'll admit there are some young women who divert themselves with mak- 
ing conquests of masculine hearts. These urge in their defense that this is 
the only game men allow them, they keeping the exciting games of politics, 
speculating, stock gambling, baseball, etc., for themselves. As the flirtations of 
these girls are very transparent every man, who is not blindly infatuated, can 
see through them. I think few shrewd, sensible men are ever seriously entrapped 
by the arts of a professional flirt. 5 - 

“Windy” grudgingly admits that there are “some good women,” as if these 
were in the minority, when really they far outnumber the others. One point 
in “Windy’s” letter, however, was well taken—his advice to girls to permit no 
undignified familiarity on the part of their sweethearts. He should have also 
advised the young men to treat all girls with the respect they would demand 
for their sisters. If this golden rule was observed girls would escape much 
of the regret and mortification to which they are now subjected. _ 

Atlanta, Ga. One WHO Knows. 


Those Two Fatal Words 


Why are our American girls so loath to enter the field of household service? 
They are ready to work everywhere else. We find legions of them in stores, 
offices and factories, where they have not really the advantages they would 
possess as domestic helps. The wages paid for such work—taking board into 
ccnsideration—are much better than they could obtain in stores and shops. 
Then, there is the protection they receive in the home, the restful change given 
by different kinds of housework, and the fact that by acquiring skill and expe- 
rience in cooking and housekeeping the girl is preparing herself to take care 


of a home of her own some day. Why then, is it that so few young American f 


women can be induced to enter a field where they are so much needed and 
demanded? 

I will.tell you; It is because over the entrance of this field there stares 
at them the words “Servant, Mistress," words at which their American odora- 
tion of liberty revolts. We cannot blame them. Let us rather abolish the 
words as applied to domestic help. Although, Christ said: “The chief among 
you, let him be your servant,” and although there is now much said about the 
nobility of social service, yet custom has attached an odium to the word serv- 
ant, and let it go. Cease confusing mistress of a house with mistress of a girl 
she employs. Let it be more apparent that the girl is working for herself; 
just as much as if she served behind a counter or at the desk of an office. There 
is much in a name. , Find -some other name than servant. Dignify thé^position. 

Tennessee. j ZENA. 


Why They Didn't "Stick" 

There is nothing I enjoy more than reading the entertaining, thought-sug- 
gesting letters in the Open House. What Marion McCall said about servants 
not “sticking” recalled a lady who was a neighbor of mine for:a few years, 
and during that time had fifteen different domestics. The girls. would stay 
with her—some for two. months—others only for a few weeks. 1.think the 
principal fault: was with the lady herself. She had no, system ‘in, her house- 
hold menage, and no control over her children, She allowed them to. treat the 
girl-help without any. consideration. She was a society. woman, very affable 
and popular, but often, as her niece told me, she would go off without leaving 
any directions as to what she wished to have cooked, or other household work. 
One cannot expect to have good service who has no system in her home, or 
who does not see her children treat the help with respect and consideration. 

What has become of the legion of clever, entertaining writers who used to 
gather weekly in the Household quarter of the ever-dear Sunny South—the 
predecessor of Uxcre Remus’s Home MagazixE? I miss a number of my old 
favorites—Julian Tait, Geraldine, Ready, Texas Boy, Annice, Lomacita, Hope, 
and many more. 


Alabama. IpUMA. 


THE BLOOD TEST 


(Continued from Page 29) 


Smithson started and his face paled perceptibly. 
which he regained his composure, he answered, “No.” 

Moorman did not press the question. 

“I observe, Mr. Smithson, that you have a piece of court plaster on the 
point of your right index finger. Would you mind telling the jury why you 
have it there?” 

Smithson raised his eyebrows in mild surprise, as if to indicate that, to 
his mind, the question was an idle one; however, he answered courteously: 

“When I went to put the pistol on the table, after taking it from Mr. 
Hanlon’s hand, my finger struck against a small ink eraser which was lying 
there, thus making a small puncture wound. After I returned to my room, I 
put the plaster on.” 

“From which hand did you take the pistol, Mr. Smithson?” 

“From the right hand,” replied Smithson, unguardedly. Evidently the 
strain was telling on him. He had told me that he had taken it from the left. 

""This was after you found Mr. Hanlon dead?” 

“Naturally.” ۱ 

“You had not been in the room previously?” 

*Not since six in the afternoon." 

*Did you see a letter lying on the table?" 

*[ did." 

*Did you touch it or handle it in any way?" 

*[ did not." 

“Did your finger bleed, Mr. Smithson?” 

“I presume so; but I did not notice at the time.” 

This ended Smithson’s testimony, and the next witness, Willie McGuire, a 
professional. golf player, in charge of the Seminole Inn golf links, was called. 
His testimony, though short, was sensational. 

Being sworn, he deposed that he was sitting on a bench in front of the 
hotel smoking a pipe’ at about eleven forty-five, when he saw a man emerge 


After a moment, ia 


from Mr. Hanlon's window and make his way along the shed to the room occu- 
| 


pied by Miss Neilson, enter one of the windows and disappear. 

Asked how he happened to be sitting out there on such a bitterly cold 
night, he confessed that he *had a date" with a chambermaid, and was waiting 
for her there. MR 

“Could you identify the man?” he was asked. 

*No, I don't think I could." . 

“Can you say whether he was tall or short, lean or fat?" 

“He was tall.” 

“Do you know anyone with a figure similar to the one you saw?” 

“I know. several.” 

“Who, for instance?” 

“Well—Mr. Smithson—for instance.” 

Here the coroner had to pause to quell the very audible buzz of comments 
which finally waned, only to wax louder when the next witness, Miss Neilson, 
was called. 

I had not seen this young lady previously, and I was as interested as the 
rest when she came forward to be sworn. She was tall and erect, with a mag- 
nificent figure, and as she threw back her veil to give her testimony, I thought 
I had never seen a more beautiful face—or, at least, only one, and she has 
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Regist red. 
U. Pat of 


To make a cup of delicious, tempting Steero 
Bouillon takes but a moment. Just drop a 
Steero Cube into a cup and add boiling water, 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
will please you as they do every one who tries 
them, because of their convenience and quality. 

Send for Free Samples 
and prove that this is so. If your grocer or druggist cannot 
supply, send 35c for box of 12 Cubes, postpaid. Tins of 
50 and 100 Cubes are more economical for houschold use, 
Distributed and Guaranteed by 


‘Schieffelin & Co., 200 William Street, New York 
Under Food Law, Sertal No, 1 


EACH 


SHEET MUSIC 1 5c Postpaid 


This Music is the same, in every particular, aş you purchase in 
Music Stores, except the price, which is always lower. 


SONGS—Words and Music for Piano or Organ 


Garden ot Roses Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly 
Rainbow You Are Ideal of My Dreams 

My Pony Boy All I Ask Of You Is Love 

Silver Bell Call Me Up Some Rainy Afternoon 
Sweet Bunch of Daisies To End of World With You 

1 Love It I'm Looking for a Dear Old Lady 
Winter Any Little Girl That's Nice Little Girl 
Kiss Me My Honey By Light of Silvery Moon 

Star of the East I've Got Rings on My Fingers 
Senora—A Gem I'd Rather Say Hello 

Stop, Stop, Stop Dublin Rag ''Madam Sherry"’ 
Dreaming Silver Threads Among the Gold 
Think It Over Mary Mesmerizing Mendelsohn Tune 
Daisies Won't Tell Put on Your Old Grey Bonnet 
Yip-I-Addy-I-Aye When Autumn Leaves Are Falling 
Some of These Days Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland 
Cubanola Glide Mv Love is Greater Than World 
That Italian Rag Where River Shannon Flows 
Garden of Dreams Play That Barber Shop Chord 


INSTRUMENTAL - Music for Piano or Organ 
Meditation by Morrison Star of Sea Reverie 
Kiss of Spring Waltz Loveland Waltz 
Silver Bell— Two Step Moon Winks— Tree Step 
Rainhow— Two Step Maple Leaf—Rag 
Dill Pickles—Rag Beautiful Star of Heaven 
Turkey in the Straw Ben Hur Chariot Race 
Rag-a-Tag-Rag Wedding of Winds Waltz 
Drifting Leaves—Reverie College Life—Zwo Step 
Burning of Rome—Aarch Apple Blossom— Tone Poem 
Trip to Niagara March Blaze of Glory —Marc/t Hit 


THE MYREX CO., 241 West 36th St., New York 
Hamilton Profit-Sharing Coupons with all orders 
Send 2e Stamp ior “Money Saving" Catalog 
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Six Soft, Silky, Stylish . 
Pairs of Hose— 
Guaranteed Six Months 


Buy six pairs of Holeproof Hose of your dealer. He'll give you 
a signed-in-ink guarantee that the six pairs will wear six full months with-" 
out holes. They will wear longer probably.. Millions of pairs of ‘‘Hole- 
proof" do. The six pairs of cotton and mercerized cotton “‘Holeproof”’ 
will cost you only $1.50—or up to $3—according to the finish you 
want. We make **Holeproof" in gauze silk for men, costing $2 for 
three pairs guaranteed three months, and $3 for three pairs for women, 
guaranteed three months. But all Holeproof Hose are soft, stylish and 
comfortable, no matter what grade you prefer. 


The Finest Yarn 


All of our cotton hose are made from the finest yarn — Egyptian 
and Sea Island cotton, costing an average of seventy cents a pound— 
the average top market price for cotton yarn. We use pure silk for the 
silk hose. No zzguaranteed cotton hose contain better yarn, for better 
cannot be bought by any maker. We could buy cotton yarn for as low 
as thirty cents a pound, but the hose would be cumbersome, heavy and 
coarse, while *Holeproof" are light in weight, soft and attractive. 


12 Colors—10 Weights— 
5 Grades 


There are 12 colors, 10 weights and 5 grades for men; 7 colors, 3 
weights and 3 grades for women, and 2 colors, 2 weights and 3 
grades for children. The colors are fast and the grades are the 
best. 

Try ‘‘Holeproof” today. See what they save in expense 
and in darning. You will never again wear unguaran- 
teed hose, if you do. 


Sold in Your Town 


The genuine is sold in your town. We’ll tell 
you the dealers’ names on request or ship direct 
where we have no dealer, charges prepaid on re- 
ceipt of remittance. 


Always look for the **Holeproof?' trade-mark 
and the signature of ‘‘Carl Freschl, Pres." when you buy. Hose that 
don't bear these marks are imitations. 

Write for free book, “How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Office, 1906 


us tor ve pope Holeproof Hosiery Co., 864 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


tion. See how Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, Agents for Mexican Republie. 
Holeproof," 
through its quality 
and user - satisfac- Gre 
tion, increases your د‎ 
hosiery sales. ere om ———rm Ge 
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Would You Pay a Little More For Screen 
Cloth That Lasts a Lifetime 


.The money you spend for Pompeiian Bronze Screen Cloth 
becomes a permanent investment. 

For this screen cloth is 90% pure copper. And copper is inde- 
structible. You don’t even have to paint it. Leave it out of 
doors all winter and it will still last as long as your house. 

Why not attend to your screens right now? Probably the wire 
cloth is rusted and cracked. Germ-laden flies and mosquitoes will 
find easy entrance through the broken meshes. 


And unless you make your home secure against flies the hard work of spring houseclea 
ing will be undone — Don’t forget this. i gne pi 


|-POMPEIIAN: BRONZE | 
SGREEN' GLOIRE ۷ 


LASTS ASDUONG AS YOUR-HOUSE ^ / 


x" 1f you're building a new home specify this screen cloth to your architect. Instruct 

AA your carpenter to use it. But be sure you are getting the real Pompeiian or Golden 

»t Bronze. Remember through every inch of the selvage runs a single removable 
red string distinguishing this screen cloth from copper coated imitations. 

sa the Ask your hardware dealer to show you this trademark. If he isn't supplied 

selvage write us and we will send you the name of your nearest dealer who is. Your 


inquiry also brings interesting booklet on new uses for screen cloth— oute 
door dining and sleeping rooms, porches, etc, 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CO. Est. 1856 
61 Sterling St., Clinton, Mass. 


Select your fireplace from n 
our free style book 14 


In building your house you want it healthful, archi- 
tecturally beautiful and harmoniously decorated. 

The fireplace is the most healthful thing you can put 
in it because it purifies the air and ventilates every room 
it is in; it can be entirely suited to its surroundings and 
harmonize with your decorations. 


In our free style book, '"The Fireplace in the Home," you can 
find just what you want, or a special design can be made for you. 

Let us send you this booklet so you can see, in its colored illus- 
trations, the beautiful effects made by the fireplace in the living 
room, dining room and bedroom for little prices. 

Your guarantee of quality is our shop mark which is on the Modern Mantel. 
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nothing to do with this story. Her face was of a delicate oval, with a rare 
olive tinted complexion, her cheeks flushed with excitement, and her large, dark, 
almost black eyes flashing defiance at the coroner and the crowd, commanded 
immediate, and for my part, sympathetic interest. 

Her red, full lips, parted slightly over a set of brilliantly white teeth, and 
a short, straight nose, dilating and contracting with each breath, evidenced the 
suppressed excitement under which she was laboring. 

In a low, but perfectly clear and distinct voice, she answered Moorman's 
questions. She admitted that she had been in her uncle's room at eleven o'clock 
the previous night, and that she had had some conversation of a not altogether 
pleasant nature. 

Evidently, then, she it was whom Smithson heard talking, and his effort 
to shield her raised him somewhat in my estimation. 

Requested to detail the conversation that had occurred, she asked if she 
was compelled to do so. Being told that she must, unless, in her opinion, her 
answer would be self-incriminatory, she did not reply. 

Moorman now asked her if she knew who it was who had entered her 0 
from the piazza shed. The witness absolutely denied any knowledge of any 
such visit. 

*Would it have been possible, Madam, for a man to have entered your 
room and then pass out into the corridor without your detecting him?” 

“It would have been possible last night.” 

“Why last night especially ?” 

*Because, having gone through an unpleasant scene, I was in a very nervous 
condition, and fearing that I would spend a sleepless night, I took a veronal 
powder. The result was that I slept more heavily than usual.” 

“Did you hear.a pistol shot, Miss Neilson?” 

"I did not." 

*Did you ever see this pistol before?" handing the weapon to the witness 
for inspection. 

Miss Neilson shuddered violently and grew deadly pale. She glanced at 
the pistol, and then turned her face away, a look of intense horror overspread- 
ing her cOuntenance. 

“T_T don't know. I—I may have seen one like it.” 

“When?” 

“A few days ago.” 

“Where?” 

“While out riding.” 

“With whom?” 

Miss Neilson looked as if she were about to faint; she hesitated, then 
fixed her gaze on Smithson in a look of piteous appeal; .but he carefully 
avoided her glances. 

“With whom were you riding, Madam?” repeated her inquisitor. 

“With Mr. Smithson,” she said, hardly above a whisper. 

“And did he have this pistol?” 

“He had one like it.” 

“What was he doing with it?” 

“J—I don’t know.” 

“How did you happen to see it?” 

“Mr. Smithson took it out to shoot at a hawk.” 

“Did he shoot?” 

“Yes; he fired once.” 

I made a mental note of this. 

The coroner suddenly switched his line of inquiry. 

“Is it true, Miss Neilson, that you are the sole beneficiary of your uncle’s 
will?” he asked. . 

*[ have been led to suppose so." 

*Are you engaged to be married to Mr. Smithson 

With the barest suspicion of a smile, Miss Neilson answered this question 
in the negative. 

Miss Neilson was followed on the witness stand by the Rev. C. B. Green, 
rector of St. Paul's church, who testified: 

“Yesterday afternoon, at about half after seven, I received as callers at 
my rectory a young gentleman who gave his name as Donald Roylston Smith- 
son, of Manchester, England, and a young lady who gave her name as Emma 
Elizabeth Neilson, of New York. At their earnest request, I united these 
youn, people in the holy bonds of matrimony, my wife being present as a 
witness.” 

“Are these the two that you married?” asked Moorman, pointing to Mr. 
Smithson and Miss Neilson. 

“The same.” 

Watching Smithson and Miss Neilson, as Mr. Green was called, I caught 
a fleeting interchange of glances between them, and a momentary look of 
apprehension appeared on their faces, then they lapsed into their former atti- 
tude of bored listeners. 'The effect of Mr. Green's testimony on the audience, 
however, was more marked, and in the general interchange of comment he took 
his seat in the audience, giving way to Miss Beaumont, a trained nurse who 
had been in the employ of the deceased. 

From the moment I looked at this woman, I was disagreeably impressed. 
Tall—as tall as Miss Neilson—or, as I now must call her, Mrs. Smithson, with 
a magnificent, though rather full figure, a pale skin and black hair, she would 
attract attention at once; though whether favorable or otherwise, would depend 
largely on the taste of the beholder. Her eyes, of a greenish grey and set 
close together, were cold and calculating, but intensely intelligent. A large 
and slightly aquiline nose, a big, sensual mouth, which failed to cover her 
prominent white and well-kept teeth, completed the outlines of a striking 
though, to me, unattractive face. 

She took her seat with a certain cool jauntiness which bordered closely on 
boldness, and commenced her testimony. 

She said that she had been in the employ of Mr. Hanlon for over a year, 
and thoroughly understood his case. Questioned as to the relations of Mr. 
Hanlon and his niece, she stated that while they had formerly been quite affec- 
tionate, of late they had quarrelled a great deal, and always on account of 
Miss Neilson's evident attachment to his secretary. ^ 

*Indeed," she said, *I heard Mr. Hanlon not two days ago say that he was 
going to dismiss Mr. Smithson on his return to New York." 

“Did you hear or see anything te make you think that the quarrel was re- 
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“Yes. I had taken a few hours off—from eight to eleven p. m. On enter- 


| ing my room, I remembered that I had a letter for Miss Neilson. Her room 
| adjoins mine and is connected by a door; so I passed into her room in search 


of her. It was empty; but hearing voices in the next room (her uncle's), 
which is also connected with hers by a door, I walked over there and was about 
to enter the door, when my attention was attracted to the nature of the con- 


versation, and not caring to intrude on a family quarrel, I paused." 


*Could you catch what was being said?" 

“I heard a part of it." 

*What did you hear?" 

“I heard Mr. Hanlon say in a loud voice, ‘If, as you say, you have mar- 


| ried this beggarly fortune-hunter, in spite of my express commands to the con- 


| 


| 


trary, then, by heaven, I'll cut you off without a cent. PI be blanked if 1 
have any English swell sporting around on the money I labored so hard to get! 
lll have a lawyer around in the morning and change my will!” 

Asked if she had heard the report of a pistol at any time, she said that a 


| few minutes after her return to her own room, she had heard a muffled sound 
as if of a heavy book falling to the floor. She declared that she had gone to 
| her own room as soon as she had heard Mr. Hanlon make his threat of dis- 
| inheritance. 

“Did you hear Miss Nielson leave her uncle's room?” 


Knoxville Furniture Company 
530 McGhee St., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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*[ cannot say that I did; but I heard her room. door open and shut 2 
moments after I had entered my own room." 

“Was this betore or after you heard the sound you have. deseribed 2” 

* A fterwards." 

“About what o'clock would you say?” 

*Between eleven twenty and eleven thirty." 

“Did you hear any sounds as if of a scuffle?” 

*None whatever." 

“That will do, Madam." : 
Mr. P. W. Hall, a handwriting expert from Carlton, now took the stand. 
He was shown several specimens of Mr. Hanlon's writing, then the letter sup- 
posed to have been written by the deceased just before committing suicide. 
After studying them carefully, he gave, as I felt sure that he would, his opinion 
to the effect that while they were quite similar, the last letter was written by 
a different hand. 

"Is it not quite possible 'that, laboring under the excitement natural to a 
man about to commit suicide, the writing would have been somewhat different 
from his usual style?" asked Moorman. 

“Exactly; but this writing shows little emotion. It is a clever imitation of 
Mr. Hanlon’s writing in health—too clever, in fact, and therein lies the possi- 
bility of detecting the forgery." 

“Dr. Coleman will now please take the stand," said Moorman. 

This was my first case of the kind, and, as the young surgeon preparing to 
do his initial serious surgical operation is seized with dread at the last moment 
that he may have left some vitally necessary instrument out of his kit, or may 
have omitted. some important part of the technique, so I was stricken with 
terror that perhaps in my haste I had overlooked some clew of great value, or 
left undone something which might tend to clear up this case. : 

Thus it was with a full realization of the importance of the testimony I 
was about to give that I advanced to be sworn. 

(To be Continued) 
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THE MOTOR CAR AS A DEVELOPER OF 


OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


(Concluded from Page 26) 


hour's pleasure trip. Anything that safely annihilates space; that overcomes 
distance; adds materially and essentially to our country's prosperity. The 
automobile has made it possible for the farmer to get to market in a third 
the time that he formerly consumed. The time saved on the road is money 


. made for the individual and the state.. If our millions of farmers can cut 
their pleasure trips and their business trips two-thirds in the matter of time 
- squandered, the nation, the world, is enriched just that much. And it is a 


mathematical proposition. If there are a dozen automobiles owned in a com- 
munity that community will soon agree that it will favor good roads. The 
good roads are not used alone by the automobile. The man with his load of 
wood or grain comes along in his wagon and saves his vehicle, his harness, his 
horse flésh—and he, too, saves time. If the automobile brings about this 
result, then. we must give credit to this new invention for doing our country a 
great good, of rendering a service, and hastehing a day that would not have 
dawned for fifty—aye, for a hundred years, 

Had it not been for the railway we would still be in darkness. 
be jogging along at a snail-like pace in stage coaches. 

But the railroad came. So it has been revealed to man to build the auto- 
mobile and where the railroad cannot penetrate the automobile will. State 
highways, national highways will be built; distance will be overcome, and 
because of the automobile the wealth of the country must be materially 
increased. The cost of the automobile; the purchase price; the up-keep, are 
merely personal expenditures of individuals—the lasting good, the real benefit 
inures to the state, the nation, the world. 

I dare say that within fifteen years you will see no horses used in cities 
on delivery wagons. 1 make the prediction that all rural mail carriers in the 
years to come, will deliver the mail at the farmer's box from the automobile. 
The man with the country dairy will have automobile delivery of his milk 
and butter and thus serve more customers at a lower price for his product. 
I am confident that congested cities will give hundreds of thousands of men 
to agricultural pursuits, who, because of the automobile, will live in the 
country and improve and beautify land that otherwise would remain non- 
productive for years. 1 am confident that every progressive and prosperous 
farmer will have his automobile and wonder how he got along without one. 
And when this shall come to pass, as it must come to pass, then the resources 
of our country will be more fully developed on every hand, because the auto- 
mobile will be regarded by the city folk as the railway and electric car are 
now regarded, and by the farmer as he regards the harvesting machine, the 
reaper, the mower, the threshing machine or any other labor- and time-saving 
machinery with which he surrounds himself and which has made it possible 
for him to cultivate more land and produce greater crops for consumption 
by the world. 

I recognize the fact that because the automobile was misunderstood by 
many people, and regarded only as a plaything, as a monstrous invention to 
frighten horses and. kill people, it had to wait and prove its character, but 
having done so, I see in it an agency for good, as great as any invention that 
has been given to man. While it is an adult in the matter of perfection, it is 
yet but an infant in the matter of utility—because its purpose has not been 
fully understood. 

I make bold to repeat the prediction: Within a few years the progressive 
farmer will regard the automobile as necessary in his mechanical equipment, 
and on this particular theme I would lay greatest emphasis to prove that the 

motor car is a developer of our natural resources". When I say that if 
Our farmers cut their business trips and pleasure trips two-thirds, that is, if 
they save that much time in the matter of going and coming, naturally it 
follows that a vast amount of time, which is money, must finally be devoted 
to the task of enlarging our resources, 

plast month, in February, in his testimony before the Naval Committee 
of the House, Secretary Meyer, of the Navy, gave us some idea of what wasted 
time represents. He said that to build the battleship New York, in a Govern- 
ment navy yard, it would cost at least $1,500,000 more than to build the 
sister ship, Texas, in one of the private yards. One million and a half more 
money to build the same ship by the Government as compared to private build- 
ers. Why? Because the Government gives its navy yard employees seven 
national holidays on full pay; laborers and mechanics are allowed fifteen days' 
leave with full pay after one year's service, and other items of like sort enter- 
ing into the computation runs the total up to the astounding figures I have 
quoted from an official utterance. Eight hours a day constitute a day's labor 
for the Government, while private concerns, in some cases, demand more hours. 
. But the point I emphasize, and these figures only make it plain, is what 
time saved will do, and the automobile saves the time. If the farmer can 
Save two-thirds of his time now squandered in going and coming here and 
there; if he uses the automobile for light hauling, which, in its practical evo- 
lution he will do, think of the millions and countless millions of dollars in 
time that must be saved to the country to be employed in its development. 
And if saved to the farmer, he will not squander it in idleness, but will find 
himself able to improve more land; to grow larger crops—all assisting in the 
development of the resources of our country. 

True, it may be said that the farmer is not now largely represented in 
the ownership of automobiles. But I am speaking of what is to come. I am 
looking into the future, and see the automobile in the place that it must occupy. 


We would 


Shall We Save This | 
Million Dollars? 


We could save a million dollars in not 
more than two years if we chose to do 
this to Van Camp's Pork and Beans. 


Where we now buy the choicest 
Michigan crops we could buy 
inferior beans. 


Last year we paid, on the aver- 
age, $2.40 per bushel for beans. 
We could save a vast sum there. 


We could stop picking out—as 
we now do by hand— just the 
whitest and plumpest, beans all of 
one size, beans that bake alike. 


We could use a tomato sauce 
made of tomatoes picked green. Or 
of scraps from a canning factory. 


We could buy it ready-made for 
just one-fifth what we spend to 
make Van Camp's. 


But we use instead whole toma- 
toes— Livingston Stone tomatoes. 
They are ripened on the vines— 
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It is that prime sauce baked 
into our beans which supplies that 
irresistible zest. But it costs five 
times what common sauce is sold 
for. 


We might get the same price 
for the cheapened dish. It is often 
done. 

But what of the million homes 
now enjoying Van Camp's? Don't 
you think they would miss the 
flavor? 

Do you think we could com- 
mand—as we are doing now— 
more trade than all others to- 
gether? 

If not, then insist on Van 
Camp’s. Or, if somebody says 
other beans are as good, just 
make a comparison, Find out if 
they are. : 


Get what we give you. Or, if 


picked when the juice fairly 
sparkles. you don't, insist on half the price. 
© 
m, VYan@mp'’s 7: 
National بلسو‎ National 
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We believe that baked beans 
can’t be made too delicious. So 
we've spent 49 years in learning 
how to perfect them. 


We bake them in ovens heated 
to 245 degrees to make them di- 
gestible. 


We bake in live steam so we 
don’t crisp them, don’t burst them. 
We leave them nut-like, mealy and 
whole. 


We bake the tomato sauce into 
the beans to give that delicious zest. 


We sterilize each can after seal- 


ing, so the freshly-baked flavor re- 
mains intact. 


For beans are 84% nutriment— 
Nature’s choicest food. ‘They 
give more food value than meat at 
a third of meat’s cost. 


They are immensely convenient 
when factory baked—tready to 
serve Ina minute. And everyone 


likes beans. 


We believe that such a dish 
should be as good as it can be—as 
good as we make it. And a million 
housewives agree with us. 


Don’t you? 


Three sizes: IO, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company 5? Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Purest 
Petroleum Jelly 


Don't confuse **Vaseline"? with 
**petrolatums"? or the ordinary 
petroleum jellies sometimes of 

fered as thesamething. Abso- 
lute purity and safety are certain 
in Vaseline because of the 
special process of refinement 
and extra filtration by which 
it is obtained from petroleum. 


MANY KINDS—MANY USES 


Safe, reliable and effective 
home remedies for ordinary ills 
and accidents are provided by 
these combinations of Vase- 
line with standard specifics. 
CAPSICUM VASELINE— Better than a mus- 
tard plaster, easier to apply and does not 


blister the skin. Rub on at night for sore 
throat or cold in the chest. 


CARBOLATED VASELINE—A perfect anti 
septic dressing. Safest way of utilizing the 


healing values of Carbolic Acid with the 
soothing comfort of Vaseline. 


VASELINE COLD CREAM—Safest for sen- 
sitive skins. Cleanses, heals, beautifies, 
preserves the complexion. Producesa 
healthy, clean, creamy skin. Positively 
will NOT promote the growth of hair, 
Will not decompose, 


WHITE VASELINE — Colds and 
sore throats are always helped by 
White Vaselinetaken internally. 
Tasteless. Children like it. 

VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE 


Best for chapped hands and 
lips, roughness, cold sores, fever 
blisters. Combines the soothing 
effect of camphor with the heal- 

ing qualities of Vaseline. 


Besides these there are: 


Mentholated Vaseline : 

Yaseline Camphorated Cream 
Vaseline Oxide of Zine 
Borated Vaseline 
Perfumed White Vaseline 
Pomade Vaseline 


Each of these has its 
specific use described 
in our free book. 


No better— no safer home 
medicine chest than an assort- 
ment of these Vaseline special- 
ties in 
Sanitary 
Pure Tin Tubes 


(No danger of lead poisoning) 
Recommended and used by physi- 
cians and nurses. Preserves the 
absolute purity of Vaseline and 
keeps it free from dust and germs. 
Especially convenient, 

Send for Free Book 
It describes all these different va- 
rieties and tells how and when to 
use them. Free on request. Send 
for it to-day. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 

40 State Street, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: London and Montreal 
Proprietors of 
Every “Vaseline’’ Product 


We Make Good Rings 
Then Guarantee Them 


We set them so 
well that we guar- 
antee the stones to 
stay set. Only 
W-W-W Rings are 
so guaranteed. This 
guarantee is unlimited and holds 
good aslong as you wear the rings. 
If you lose a stone we replace it free. The 
rings look exactly like other high-grade 
rings except in the style and meatness 
of setting. We use no patent method. 
The difference is merely in more careful 
work, We first put the value into our rings, 
then guarantee it 101/1 stay. Buy for this 
insured value—not for the guarantee alone. 


Standard Values 
Every ring is a standard value. We set 
the best stones and the rings are all solid 
gold. Equal ring values can’t be had else- 
where. Ask your jeweler to show you 


W-W-W Rings 


— made for men, women and children. If 

he hasn't them send us his name and we'll 

ship direct through the nearest who has. 
Write for the W-W-W catalog. 


_ White, Wile & Warner, Dept. F, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Makers of Standard Value Rings in} 
which the Stones Do Stay, 
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In the West farmers have bought many cars, far more than in the South, and 
while they are as yet a novelty, the practical use is revealing itself, and is 
yet to come. The principle has been established beyond a shadow of doubt. 
The automobile is as practical as the threshing machine, the reaper, the mower, 
the corn-sheller. A few years must be required to demonstrate fully its prac- 
ticability to the farmer who is always slow to adopt new inventions. 

But the day will come, and when it comes the automobile or motor car 
will receive full credit for hastening the era of good roads, the one thing 
now most needed to enrich our nation, and it will take its place in that mute 
Hall of Fame where mechanical ingenuity stands side by side with all the other 
intellectual triumphs which are the glory of our age, and which have subdued 
savagery and brought the world to its present high state of civilization. 


THE PRICE OF PEACE 


(Concluded from Page J 1) 


grabbed him before he could recover. Julius belied his namesake, and squawked 
dismally when disaster and defeat overcame him. The Major got a grip on 
his neck and gave him a whirl. Julius was tough, and the Major was out of 
breath. The Major thought he would gloat over Julius awhile before he 
chopped his head off. He paused and wondered what to do with his enemy. 

Not far from the back steps stood a flour barrel, just removed from the 
pantry, empty, save about two inches of flour on the bottom, The Major slung 
Julius Caesar into the barrel. Julius, who still had hope, bounced up like a 
rubber ball. The Major spread out both hands like he was bestowing an 
emphatic benediction, and popped Julius back. The Major leaned over to push 
him clear to the bottom. 

His feet slipped on the pulpy burdock leaves, he lost his balance and head 
and shoulders wedged into the barrel. His startled grunt excited Julius, who 
was making his last stand. The rooster was still resistant. 

Julius began to bestow rapid and forceful pecks upon the bald dome just 
above him and to flap vigorously with his wings as he tried to spur the 55 
head also. That stirred up a torrent of flour, which got in the Major’s eyes 
and blinded him; up his nose and choked him. He made grabs at Julius, but 
his arms were pinned just above the elbows and he could not do much. The 
flour bewildered Julius, who flapped all the more. 

The Major tried to get out of the barrel. He could not. A dozen or 
more nails, where the head had been knocked in, all pointing inward and down- 
ward, caught his clothes and held him fast. It was impossible on account of 
the nails to back out. His exertions to avoid the pecks Julius was giving him 
caused him to lose his balance. 

The barrel and the Major toppled over. He lay prone on the ground, a 
third of him in the barrel, his legs threshing wildly about outside. The barrel 
turned on a sort of pivot, propelled by the scrambling legs. The rooster was 
pecking away and flapping up the flour. Major Jordan could scarcely breathe. 

Something must be done. He bawled for Jim; for Lucindy, for Mary, even. 
His voice had a hollow, muffled sound, owing to the barrel. In the intervals 
between the flaps of Julius's wings and his squawks, the Major heard the sound 
of voices. Surely help was coming! He bellowed all the more lustily for 
haste. 116 welcome notes of Jim's voice were heard. 

*Jes hole on er minit, Marse Worf twell I get de hatchet. TI git you 
outer dis!” 

Jim cut the hoops and removed the barrel, stave by stave. Out hopped 
Julius Caesar, white with flour, minus all tai] feathers, and most of the other 
sort, but thankful to be alive. Julius loped off to a safe distance and crowed 
to celebrate his victory over certain death. 

The Major was assisted to his feet by Jim. He was white as any clown. 
The flour had stuck to his perspiring face, neck and head. His hair and mus- 
tache were white. Here and there were red spots on his bald, whitened dome, 
like candied cherries on a frosted birthday cake, where Julius had pecked him. 
His shirt was in tatters, his coat in rags, his suspenders bursted and his collar 
hung by one end. Flour was al] over him, even below his waist. 16 7 
dazedly surveyed the situation. 

He did not crow, however, as Julius did over his escape. On the back 
porch, hugging each other and leaning against one another in the last stages 
of hysterical laughter, gasping for breath until they could make no further 
sound, were the ladies who had arrived on the Pargoud, and Mary Jordan. 

The Majors jaw dropped as he gazed at them, his face a blank white 
mask, out of which his red-rimmed eyes blinked most comically. It was too 
much even for Jim, and at the risk of a beating he rolled over and over on the 
ground and guffawed. 

The Major tried to march with dignity up the back steps, but it was an 
utter and a dismal failure. He scuttled into the house, never saying a word, 
and shedding flour as he walked. He dived into his room and slammed the 
door. He called Jim, who came, still unstrung with laughter. 

*Shut up that laughing, you old fool. I know I looked like one too, but 
shut up, or 111 break your neck. Throw me some clothes in that valise and 
gimme some towels. Have you heard the Natchez blow on the down trip yet?” 

“Yasser; jest heered her blowing up "bove Jackson's P'int. She'l be here 
in less’n half er hour.” 

“Jim,” said the Major, solemnly, “go hitch up the phaeton while I wash 
and put on some clean things. If youll get me down to the landing without 
those folks seeing me 1:11 give you five dollars. I’m going to New Orleans and 
stay there until those ladies go home." 


Requisites of Auto Tourists 


(Concluded from Page 26) 


road uncertainties, Strap your front springs with good heavy straps, the 
cost of which is a shadow to a spring replacement and its incident bother in 
some far-off town, and the *galloping" tendencies of the forward part of the 
car, over bumps and ruts, reduces about 50%; the car going up just once and 
coming down. 

The mud covers found necessary were for magneto, carburetor, radiator, 
head and tail lights—rather an expenditure of twenty minutes fitting a lino- 
leum mud protector than a few hours waiting for a shorted magneto to dry; 
rather, fifteen minutes to protect the auxiliary air intake of a carburetor, than 
thirty minutes taking it apart to clean the mud out; rather five minutes attach- 
iug the radiator mud apron, than boiling troubles, and the lengthy job of 
punching the mud out of the radiator squares with a nail Head and tail 
light lamps, if kept covered, also repay your care with interest. 

Carry a collapsible water bucket and a gallon can or two of oil—preferably 
the kind a motor is used to; you may need the oil on the road, or where good 
oil cannot be obtained. If you are without a strainer system in the gasoline 
line, drain your carburetor each morning and avoid engine troubles. 

When a hard day's work through sand or mud has been delivered by the 
motor it will give positive thanks for a small amount of kerosene in each 
cylinder before leaving the garage at night. 

Never disregard local information. Many a fifteen to twenty mile circuit 
has repaid a three-hour waddle in the mud, and if actually stuck, time, temper 
and dirt can be saved by using the proferred team. 

After all, *a car is only as fast as the road it travels", and a word on 
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You will be surprised at the num- 
ber of your friends who chew 
gum if you offer your box of 


COLGAN'S 


Mint or Violet 


CHIPS 


“The Gum that’s Round’’ 


Staid, sombre business fellows, 
dainty misses, austere maiden 
ladies, everyone succumbs to the 
delightful fragrance and deliciously 
dainty flavor of Colgan's Mint or 
Violet Chips. They always fetch 
a smile. 


Ten Chips 5c. 


In a handy metal box 


If they're not sold near 


you, send us 10c. in 
stamps for a full box 
of each. 


COLGAN 
GUM CO, Inc, 
Louisville 
Ky. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


We have recently closed a 
contract with the publishers of The 
Boys Magazine by which we are en- 
abled to olfer a full years subscription 


to both 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
(subscription price $1.00) 
and 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME 
MAGAZINE 


(subscription price $1.00) 


ou 991.225 


(These two magazines can go to sepa- 
rale addresses if desired.) . 


As for UNCLE REMUS'S HOME 
MAGAZINE you know that it is un- 
questionably the finest real home 
magazine in the world. 

THE BOYS MAGAZINE is a 
monthly and a beauty, which alone 
costs $1.00 a year. It will make the 
boy step livelier, and instill ambition. 
It's just full of beautiful illustrations 
and stories worth while, which will not 
fade from the boy's mind. The lad of 
today is the citizen of tomorrow, and 
this great, big, beautifully-colored 
magazine helps both boy and parent. 

Don't put this off but take advan- 
tage of this big bargain today. Address 


Sunny South Publishing Co. 
(Dept H.) ATLANTA, GA. 
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. Pears EVERY WOMAN 


Pears' Soap is not med- 
icated: just good, pure 
soap. Contains no free 
alkali to injure the deli- 
cate texture of the skin. 

Matchless for the com- 


plexion. 
Established in 1789. 


JOHN J.CLARKS 


BEST 6 CORD 
SPOOLCOTTON 


It makes the 
strongest seams 


Stronger and smoother 
than other threads—it 
pays to use it. 
SPECIAL 1f your Dexter cannot supply 
you, send his name and get 
OFFER a Full Spool free. 
BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO. Dept. M, Pawtucket, 


R. I. 


halmers <<. 
earls 


Selected pearly buttons. 

Fish-eye, Bevelled, Smoked, Cup an 

cent Styles. Finest pearl buttons 

on the market. Sold by dealers or 

mailed on reteipt of price. Sample 

card for 2c stamp and your dealer's 
name. Illustrated Booklet Free. 


Don't ask for just "buttons," get 
Chalmers Pearls 


HARVEY CHALMERS AND SON 
36 Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


All Sizes. 


Saves Cold Storage 
Charges. 
Is Moth Proof. 
Combines Beauty 
and Usefulness. 


This chest is made 
of delightful, fra- 
nt Southern Red 
edar—a true replica 
of a Flander's Treas- 
ure Chest. Beauti- 
fully polished, finislied with ornamental Cedar 
les and wide copper bands. VERY ROOMY. 
Protects furs and clothing against moths. No eamphor 
required. Is dust and damp proof. MAKES UNIQU E BRIDAL 
GI Direct from factory, freight charges prepaid — at factory 
Prices. Write for catalog. Shows many other styles and gives prices. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO, Dept. 86, Statesville, N. G 


The CLIPPER 


There are three things that destroy 
your lawns.  Dandelions, Buck 
Plantain, and Crab Grass. In one 
season the Clipper will drive them 
all out, 

Your dealer should have them— 
if he has not, drop us a line and we 
will send circulars and prices. 

CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO, 

Box 5, Dixson, Ill. 


IRON FENCE 


For Homes, Churches, 
Schools, Cemeteries, Grave 
, Lots. heaper than wood, 
* lasts a lifetime, Make mon- 
ey in spare time acting as 
ouragent. Liberal offer, 


Write today for 169 Page Catalog Free 
THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., CINCINNATI, 0, 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


in every town to sell 


Iron Fence 


Easy work. Fence guaranteed. Large profits. 
Write for Free Catalogue and selling outfit. 

ome Fence Co.517 WALNUTST., CINCINNATI, O. 
Iron Fence for ail purposes at right prices. 


30 Days Free Trial AS 


` 
RA and if we haven't an agent ۸ 
in your city, we will sell you [My 
at wholesale agents’ price, 


N | 
7 AMERICAN LA 
Motorcycle or Bicycle 


0 0 and prepay the freight. Write for our in- 
0 troducing offer and catalogue, and say 
whether you want motorcycleor bicycle Doit mow. 
//Ameriean Motor CyeleCo.R 185Ameriean ت تی‎ 

American Motor Clo Ae عا سن‎ de, Ciro N 


Used Automobiles 
PAY NO DEALER A PROFIT 


direct for owners. Over 100 listed. Prices, $250 to $3000.‏ کا یہ 
very car offered mechanically perfect and paint, upholstery and‏ 5 
res in good condition. Real values. Send for bargain list.‏ 


A. HARVEY, 225 West 57th St., New York City.‏ یہ فا 


3+ 
۰ 


1 


Gray 
ny Hair be its Youthful Color, 
ليه‎ Cures scalp لي پا‎ & hair falling. 

50c, and $1.00 stg 
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suggestions that can be followed with profit in any city where the citizens wish 
to launch a winning campaign. ; 

This Short Ballot Organization, by the way, has during the past few years 
become one of the most potent factors in the progress of the Commission idea. 
At its head is found Woodrow Wilson, formerly President of Princeton Um- 
versity and now Governor of New Jersey. On the board of directors and 
advisory board appear the names of Winston Churchill, Horace E. Deming, 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, William S. U'Ren, William Allen White, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, Lawrence F. Abbott, Richard S. Childs, Henry Jones Ford and 
Norman Hapgood. The prime purpose of the organization is to exploit the 
short ballot, but inasmuch as the Commission plan necessarily means the adop- 
tion of the short ballot, it becomes a logical supporter of this system of gov- 
ernment. In the last issue of the *Short Ballot Bulletin", published by this 
organization, appears an article containing a series of suggestions as to how 
a campaign in behalf of the Commission plan should be organized. Among 
these suggestions are the following: 

“Go before any local non-politieal civie association—Chamber of Com- 
merce preferred—and propose the appointment of a committee to study the 
subject. Arrange beforehand to have your motion supported by three or 
four other men. 

“When your motion is carried, decline to serve on the committee yourself 
on the ground that you already have convictions on the subject. 


How Newspapers Can Aid the Cause 


“See that the newspapers know at once about the investigation and supply 
the editors with pamphlets. (Furnished by the Short Ballot Organization free 
upon request.) 

“Try to get the editors to buy from us Hornady’s twelve articles on Com- 
mission Government, or buy them yourself and give them to the editors. Or 
offer to obtain for the editors free matrix of three articles furnished by us. 

“Brood over the committee having the subject in hand. Appear personally 
before it. Get it to report favorably and to recommend the appointment 01 a 
committee of three lawyers to draft a charter that will serve as a specific basis 
of further discussion. When this report comes in, have a new committee 
appointed to ascertain informally and privately from each alderman whether 
he would approve of allowing the people to say in a referendum whether they 
favor the proposal. Then report their answers to the public before the machine 
gives them orders on the subject. 

“Arrange for a mass meeting with some official from a commission city 
as the speaker. At the end of this meeting move that a dollar-a-member Com- 
mission Government Association be formed and that a temporary committee 
“hakê [consists of so-and-so be authorized to receive members and their dollars on 
the spot, and to draft by-laws. Don’t make public announcement of this plan 
beforehand, or the opposition may be on hand in force ready to capture or 
wreck the movement. Don’t have any president or chairman at the head »f 
the association lest the movement become identified with him and involved too 
closely in the public mind with that one man's record or social position. A 
little campaigning will usually carry the referendum and thenceforward political 
opposition to the popular mandate becomes awkward and justly censurable. 

` “The legislature may hold you up, but similar demands coming sooner or 
later from other cities will in the end prove irresistible." 

These suggestions, based upon the experience of numerous cities, are 
worthy of careful consideration. Having had part in a number of campaigns, 
I can say out of the abundance of my own experience, that a false start in this 
matter is more than likely to lead to delay and perhaps to final defeat. To 
the suggestions of the Short Ballot Organization, I would add these: 

In waging the campaign make it clear that the fight is on the aldermanic 
system and not upon any individual. However inefficient a group of city 
officials may be, each member of the governing body has friends, and it is 
neither wise nor necessary to antagonize these. 


Eternal Vigilance Absolutely Necessary 


When the local fight has been won and the people are committed to the 
proposition, have a committee from the civic organization appointed to watch 
the progress of the bill through the legislature, if an enabling act is necessary. 
Do not rely entirely upon any member or group of members of the law- making 
body. They have to consider a great many matters and are at times placed 
in a position where a trade seems the wise thing. If an earnest and intelligent 
committee is on hand to watch developments the possibility of making the 
Commission measure the basis of a trade is not so likely to suggest itself te 
the legislator. 

Finally, when the bill has been passed by the legislature and goes to the 
desk of the Governor, have this committee go with it and remain with it until 
the bill has been signed. Only recently the citizens of Charleston, S. C., secured 
the passage of an enabling act by the legislature. It was handed to the Gov- 
ernor on the day of adjournment and on the following day, when the law- 
makers were bound for home, the executive vetoed it! The advocates of the 
Commission idea thought that the battle was won and had also gone home. 
Had they remained on the job the outcome might have been different. 

Another thing—don't get discouraged. Two years is not an unusually long 
time in which to work and wait. If defeat comes in the first instance, keep up 
the fight. Sooner or later victory will be won, and then the fruits of good 
government will more than repay those who have given cheerfully of their time 
and money to make it possible. Government is not established for a day, nor 
is an efficient system built in a day. 


She Was Willing to Tell It 


The check which the comely young German woman handed in at the win- 
dow of a Walnut street savings fund bank the other day was made -payable to 
Gretchen 11. Schmidt, and she had endorsed it simply Gretchen Schmidt. The 
man at the receiving teller's window called her back just as she was turning 
away to rectify the mistake. 

*You don't deposit this quite this way," he explained. 
gotten the H." 

The young woman looked at her check and blushed a rosy red. 

“Ach, so I haf,” she murmured, and wrote و‎ 

“Age 23.”—Philadelphia Times. ٠ E 


“See, you have for- 
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CUTICUR 
COMFOR 


FOR BABYS 


Is found in warm baths with 
Cuticura Soap and gentle 
anointings with Cuticura 
Ointment. Relief is imme- 
diate and grateful for ecze- 
mas, rashes, itchings, irrita- 
tions and chafings which 
make life miserable for 
tender skinned babies 
and tired, fretted mothers. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d'Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B K. Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., 
Cape Town, etc.; U. S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props , 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

"Free, from Boston or London depots, samples 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet 


FLEXIBLE ‘Tooth Brush 


with its curved and flexible handle, permits of 
its immediate adjustment to the contour of the. 
gums —avoids friction —keeps the gums ina 
perfect, healthful condition. Enables you to 
use a stiffer brush than usual. 

Theirregular tufts of the Pro-phy- -Jac-tic reach every 
crevice in and between all the teeth — cleans every 
tooth thoroughly. “A Clean Tooth Never Decays.” 

These two exclusive features stamp it the ideal 
sanitary brush. "The brush with a purpose." Packed 
in an individual yolon? box, which protects 02 
handling. Prices, 25c, 35c, 40c. Every Pro-phy-lac- 
tic fully guaranteed. We replace if defective. 

Our interesting booklet—''Do You Clean or Brush 
Your Teeth'"—is yours for the asking. Send for it. 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 202 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tio Tooth, Hair, Military and Hand Brushes 


THAT SPLENDID BOOK, 


“TOLD BY UNCLE REMUS” 


given without additional cost to you, 
for a little while only, for sending your © 
RENEWAL AT $1.00, or a NEW SUB- 
Re lly Home 


Don’t 


SCRIPTION, to Uncle 
. Magazine. BOOKS READY TO 


"Carriage prepaid. Order Now. 
Delay. 


. Address 


eer Remus’s Home Magazine 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


“Your Patterns 


— —- COUPON 
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Any product which contains hog fat is subject 
to the taint or possibility of disease germs. Lard is 
made from hog fat—it may be pure and it may not. 
At any rate, it is at best indigestible, and will raise 
havoc with any but the hardiest stomach. : 


Cottolene is a vegetable product, which is far superior to lard 
for all shortening and frying purposes. It is an absolutely pure 
and healthful fat made from cotton oil. 

Cottolene is a product of nature and is bound to be 
wholesome. غ1‎ is the one dependable, healthful 
product for frying and shortening, and is care- 
fully inspected and made to conform with all 
pure food laws. 


Em 


COOK BOOK FREE—For a 2c stamp, to pay postage, we will send you Z 
a copy of our new ‘‘Home Helps’’ Cook Book, containing 80 pages and wn IR 
over 200 recipes by Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, an Ne) 3 
“Marion Harland,’ Mrs. Helen Armstrong and Lida -— P vi 
Ames Willis. Regular publishers’ price, 50c. 5 


Address 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Dept. D., Chicago 


The Swine or 5 ۱ ت٭0‎ 


o FIRELESS 
COOKERS 


Reduce the Cost of Living 


It's an actual fact that my Fireless Cooker saves 75% of your fuel bills, 
75% of your time and worry, it cooks your food 75% better and you will 

ferm د‎ never keep house again without one, once you have tried it. I am the 
Iam the Original ^ Original Fireless Cooker Man. I sold 30,000 Fireless Cookers last 
Fireless Cooker Man. year, Nearly every cooker sold brings me from one to four customers— 
friends of the first customers. : 


Special Price Proposition on 10,000 Cookers 


Just now 1 am going to make a special price proposition on 10,000 lot of my cookers to further intro- 
duce them into new localities. You’ll be surprised and delighted at the low, direct figure I will quote you 
on just the cooker you want right from the factory. zu T 

Don’t you want to write a postal today for this proposition? Re- & P 
member my Cookers are the latest improved, most up-to-date cookers 


Are Fine" 


Said an enthusiastic user of 
our riew 10-cent patterns. 


"Very Cheap 
at That" 


Others write that they like the 
patterns, but do not know 
where to order them. They 


are the UNCLE REMUSS on the market. Mine is the old, original, genuine, Rapid Fireless Cooker. 
patterns, and the plates are 
especially designed for us. Be- 


Sold on 30 days’ free home test. Order one of my cookers, use itin | 0 
your home for a full month, then decide whether you want to keep 
it or not. 

My motto is Low Prices and Quick Sales. 


My Rapid Cooker is the cleanest, most sanitary cooker made. No 


: pads, or cloth lining. All metal, easily kept clean, and with proper 
ing drawn by the best Eastern care will last a lifetime, Beautifully finished cases with dust 


: : proof tops. 
artists, the exact size of the Send for catalogue wia full "aer Rer ee pith aperiat 
: price. Also, I will send you recipe book of 125 different dishes to 
page, there IS no room left for be cooked in my rapid cooker. 

1 1 i 8 Remember my cooker Roasts, Bakes, Fries, Boils, Steams 
our imprint. You will under and Stews any and all kinds of food most deliciously. Answer 
stand whenever you see the this advertisement and get full particulars. 

9 


big pattern- display in any | | ZAM CAMPBELL COMPANY. Dept 200, Detroit, Mick 
issue of UNCLE REMUS' S 
HOME MAGAZINE that 


the service is ours, that the 
patterns are all 10 cents, and 
that the service at this price 
is as good as any of the three 
best in America. 


BUSINESS MAN'S 
THERMOS LUNCH KIT 
$2.00 complete, zonsating ELT. 


PAYS FOR ITSELF IN TWO WEEKS 
Wherever the feet of men or women take them the Thermos Bottle has proven a comfort 
د‎ - need—a necessity that nothing else will supply. The Thermos way is the only 
b way to carry your lunch to office, store or factory, to school or college, when traveling, 
دی‎ fishing, shooting, motoring, boating or picnicing—wherever you go—whatever 
you do, you have right at hand ready for immediate use hot tea, coffee, soup, 
۹ etc., cold milk, lemonade, tea, coffee, etc. The handiest, most delightful, most 
| sanitary, and most economical way to solve the luncheon problem. It is a de- 
Î lightful companion at the bedside of the sick, a positive necessity for the baby 
in the nursery or in the park. Made also in decanters, tea and coffee pots, food 
A jars, and carafes. Pints 52 up, Quarts $3 up. Complete Lunch Kits $3 up. As 
Thermos pays for itself in two weeks at the now popular prices, it is no longer 
a luxury, buf a money and time-saving necessity. Do not be deceived into 
M buying an inefficient imitation, look for the name Thermos plainly stamped 
on the bottom. At all first class stores. FREE: 34 page booklet on request. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 
THERMOS BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


The coupon below is for 
your convenience, 


Pattern Dep’t Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Have You Ever Canvassed? 


It isa pleasant and profitable occupation; that is, if you are carrying our free samples. 
It will cost you nothing to try. Wefurnish you everything you need to get started 
and you never have to pay for the samples which we send you. We make our 
profit on the business you will send us later. You can work all or part time. 


Inclosed—______________.cents for patterns 


ee‏ د 


(Fill out only one number if ordering only 


SPRING 


Breakfast 
Berries 
Toasted Corn Flakes with Cream 
Eggs au Gratin 
Puffed Rice Muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 


Sweetbread Croquettes 
Haslied Browned Potatoes Dressed Lettuce 
Snow Pudding 


Dinner 
Clear Soup 
Squab Pie 


Asparagus Fricasse Creamed Beans 
Peas in Cups Radishes 
Strawberry Ice Cream 
Coffee 


GGS AU GRATIN — Divide six 
E hard cooked eggs into halves 
lengthwise and dish in a circle 
round a dish. Prepare a sauce as 
follows: Melt one tablespoonful of but- 
ter, add one tablespoonful of flour, one- 
half of a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
cayenne pepper, one-half of a teacupful 
of water, the same amount of cream and 
two tablespoonsful of grated cheese. Boil 
for two or three minutes, add two raw 
egg yolks, mix well and pour at once over 
the eggs, sprinkle with buttered cracker 
crumbs and brown in a quick oven. 


Purrep Rice Murrins—Sift three tea- 
cupsful of flour, add three-fourths of a 
teaspoonful of salt, three tablespoonsful 
of sugar, four teaspoonsful of baking 
powder and sift again. Scald one-half 
of a teacupful of milk and pour over 
two teacupsful of Puffed Rice, mix weil, 
add three tablespoonsful of melted but- 
ter, the dry ingredients, two teacupsfu! 
of milk and fold in one egg, beaten ver) 
light. Fill hot gem pans three-fourth 
full, and bake for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes in a quick oven. 


SwrrETBREAD CnoquETTES— Boil two pairs 
of sweetbreads in salted water for twenty 
minutes, then put them in cold water and 
let them stand until cold, remove the 
fibrous skin and chop the sweetbreads into 
small pieces with a silver knife. Put 
one teacupful of milk in the doubk 
boiler over the fire. Rub one large table- 
spoonful of butter and two tablespoons- 
ful of flour together, stir into the ho! 
milk and cook until it thickens, add the 
yolks of two eggs, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of white 
pepper and put aside to cool. ‘Then stir 
in the sweetbreads, one-half of a teacup 
ful of cracker crumbs and three chopped 
mushrooms. Form into croquettes, dip 
in egg, then in bread crumbs and fry in 
deep fat. Drain them on unglazed paper 
and serve garnished with parsley. 


Hasen Brown Porarors—Cut three 
good sized potatoes into small dice, sea- 
son them with one teaspoonful of salt 
and a dust of white pepper. Put two 
tablespoonsful of butter into ‘a frying 
pan, and when melted add the chopped 
potatoes and one tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley. Stir until the potatoes are well 
mixed with the butter and are heated 
through. Then push the potatoes over on 
one side of the pan and stand it over a 
moderate fire without stirring for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. The potatoes 
should brown and form together in the 
form of an omelet. When ready to 
serve, slip a knife under the potatoes to 
loosen them from the pan and turn onto 
a heated platter. 


Sxow Pupprnc—Soak one package of 
gelatine in one teacupful of cold water 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, add three 
teacupsful of boiling water, one teacup- 
ful of sugar and stir until the sugar is 
dissolved, add the juice of three lemons 
and strain. When the gelatine mixture 
begins to congeal, stir in the frothed 
whites of six eggs and one teacupful of 
grated pineapple beat hard, heap in a 
bowl and put on ice for half an hour. 
Sprinkle with shredded cocoanut, garnish 
with sliced oranges and serve with 
whipped cream. 


Savas Prc—Make a rich, plain pie 
crust and with it line the sides of a deep 
pie plate or a baking dish about three 
inches deep. Do not cover the bottom 
of the dish, but round the upper edges 
put an extra rim. Cut one pound of 
veal cutlets into strips one by two inches. 
discarding fat and gristle. Singe and 
draw four squabs, wash them out and 


WRITE TODAY P. O. BOX 1687, ATLANTA, GA.|dry with a cloth; put in each one-half‏ پیج 
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of sugar and stir until it is dissolved, then stand aside to cool. 
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Planned by 


EDWINA B. PARKER 


of a teaspoonful of 
butter which has been 
sprinkled with salt and 


pepper, then truss 
them for  roasting. 
Sprinkle the bottom 


of the dish with salt 
and pepper, add a 
layer of the veal, then 
arrange on this the 
squabs, breast down- 
ward. Wash the 
hearts, gizzards and 
livers and tuck in here 
and there alternating with quarters of hard boiled eggs and the remainder 
of the. veal. Pour in one-half of a teacupful of strong, well seasoned beef 
stock and cover with the top crust. Wash the top with a little egg yolk, cut 
a vent in the center. Bake in a moderately hot oven for one hour and a half, 
covering until two-thirds done with a buttered paper. 


Snow Pudding 


Fmicassk or AsPARAGUS—Scrape and wash one bunch of asparagus and 
boil in slightly salted water until tender. In a saucepan melt one tablespoonful 
of butter, add one tablespoonful of flour and one scant pint of water in which 
the asparagus was boiled. Cut the asparagus in small bits and add it to the 
sauce with two small -heads of lettuce chopped fine, one tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, several bunches of shredded watercress, one teaspoonful of 
salt, a dust of white pepper and one tablespoonful of sugar. Simmer for 
fifteen minutes, add one teaspoonful of lemon juice, more seasoning if neces- 
sary and serve at once. 


Peas 1x Cups—Select very light colored beets, cut off the tops and 
slightly gash the skin a number of times that they may bleed while cooking. 
Boil until tender, changing the water a number of times. When cold scoop 
out the center of each with a sharp knife to form a cup. Drain one pint of 
boiled peas and put them in a saucepan with one scant tablespoonful of butter, 
one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of white pep- 
per and one-half of a teaspoonful of sugar, set on the fire just long enough 
io become very hot, fill the cups and serve. 


STRAWBERRY Ice CreamM—Put one teacupful of sugar in a saucepan with 
one pint of cream and bring to the boiling point, add the remaining teacupful 
Crush three 
pints of ripe strawberries and: press them through a fine sieve. Whip one 

int of double cream until stiff, add to the sweetened cream with the fruit 
juice. Turn the mixture into the freezer and freeze several hours before it 
is to be served. 


Warers—Cream one-fourth of a pound of butter, add one teacupful of 
sugar gradually. Beat six eggs without separating until creamy, then add 
them to the butter and sugar; beat well; then add the juice and grated 
rind of two lemons, one-half of a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, and suf- 
ficient flour to make 
a stiff batter. Beat 
all until smooth and 
light. Heat the wafer 
irons over a clear fire, 
brush them lightly with 
melted butter, put in 
two tablespoonsful of 
the mixture and cook 
until the cake is a 
light brown. When 
done take out care- 
fuly and dust with 
powdered sugar. 
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Strawberry Ice Cream 
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The Ginger Jar 


Filial Admiration 
Father—I never smoked when I was your age. 
able to tell that to your son? 
Willie—Not and keep my face as straight as you do, pop.—Puck. 


Will you be 


Ignorance of Casey 
Casey—Phwat kind av a horse is a cob? 
Mulligan—It’s wan thot’s been raised intoirely on corn, ye igno- 
ramus.—Boston Transcript. 


Sermon of Small Dimensions 
A young curate, having preached in the place of an influential 
rector, was eager to hear his sermon praised by the older clergyman, 
„Dut the older man offered nothing to please his vanity. Finally the 
curate took matters into his own hands and made a definite bid for 
a compliment. 

_ “I hope, sir, I did not weary your people by the length of my 

sermon today." 
"No, sir, not at all; nor by the depth, either," 


answered the 
rector, —Springfield Republican. ١ 


A Boomerang 

Pat was over in England working with his coat off. There were 
two Englishmen laboring in the same store, so they decided to have 
8 joke with the Irishman. 

They painted a donkey's head on the back of Pat's coat, and 
watched to see him put it on. Pat, of course, saw the donkey's head 
on his coat, and, turning to the Englishmen, said: “Which of you 
wiped your face in my coat?”—Ideas. : 
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Slightly Contradictory 
, , Editor—In your story of the fire you refer to the chief as “our 
invincible old fire-fighter." 
Reporter— Yes, sir. 
Editor—And yet in your next paragraph you say he was “licked 
by the flames."— Boston Transcript. 
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It is Done 


Steam Explosion 


by a 


These curious grains of Puffed Wheat and Puffed 


Rice—eight times normal size—are exploded by steam. 


The raw kernels of grain are sealed up in bronze 
metal guns. Then the guns are revolved for sixty 
minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 


That heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, 
and the pressure becomes tremendous. Suddenly the 
guns are unsealed and the steam explodes. The. 
grains are shot out against a far-away screen. 


They come out as you see them— eight times 
former size, four times as porous as bread. Yet the 
coats of the grain are unbroken. They are nut-like, 
crisp and brown. 


Prof. Anderson's Way 


"That's Prof. Anderson's way for making cereals digestible. 
conceived the idea of turning internal moisture to steam. 


He 


When that steam explodes, all the millions of food granules are 
literally blasted to pieces. “The digestive juices can instantly act on 
them. Digestion begins before the grains reach the stomach. 


Cooking, baking and toasting, break up some of the granules. But 
no other method ever conceived makes grain half so digestible as this 
explosion by steam. 


That’s immensely important. Food that feeds must digest. And 
there's no tax on the stomach from Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c bon 
Puffed Rice, 15c ۳ 


But one forgets about digestion when he eats these foods. They 


seem too enticing to be scientific. 


Some serve them with cream, like other cereals. Some mix them 
with fruit. Some serve them, like crackers, in a bowl of milk. And 
that's a delightful way. 


The grains are crisper than crackers. They are four times as 
porous as bread. And, unlike bread and crackers, they supply a 
whole-grain food. 


Like Toasted Nuts 


Imagine how children 


The taste suggests toasted nut-meats. 
like them. 


They are 


The grains are used in candy making, just like nuts. 
used to frost cake, to garnish ice cream. 


And 18,000,000 dishes monthly are eaten in a myriad homes, 


If they are not yet served in your home, don’t you think it time? 
If so, please tell your grocer—now—to send you what you want. 


The Quaker Qats Company 


SOLE MAKERS 
(167) 
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PERFECT 
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,6934— Blouse or Shirt Waist, with Full or Plain 
i! One-Piece Sleeves, with or without Trimming 
١ on Front—34 to 42. ہے‎ ty ١ 


6946—Blouse or Shirt Waist, with Three-Quarter 
Full or Plain Long Sleeves—34 to 44 bust. 


6948 — Tucked Blouse for Misses and Small 


Women—14, 16 and 18 years. 


6624—Child's Coat, in Three-Quarter or Full 
Length—í, 2 and 4 years. 


6941—Corset Cover with Straight Upper Edge, De- 
signed for Lace or Embroidery—34 to 44 bust. 


SEE PAGE 40 FOR COUPON AND 
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6938—Fancy Blouse, 34 to 42 Bust, with Three- 


Quarter Full or Long Plain Under Sleeves. 


6951—Child’s Bishop Dress, Plain or Gathered 
and Stayed with a Belt in French Style, with 
High or Round Neck, Long or Short Sleeves— 
6 months, !, 2, and 4 years. 


6944—Girls’ Tunic Dress—8, 10 and 1!2 years. 


6958—Fancy Waist, with or without Under Sleeves 
—34 to 42 bust. 


6919—Five-Gored Skirt with Tuck to Give Tunic 
Effect—22 to 30 waist. 
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6932—Bolero Coat, with or without Trimming at 
Armholes, with or without Deep Cuffs—34 to 
42 bust. ٠ 

6898—Four-Piece Skirt—22 to 32 waist. 

6937—Girls’ Dress, with Body and Sleeves in One, 
and Straight Plaited Skirt—8, 10 and 12 years. 

6956—Child’s Bishop Dress, with Round or High 
Neck, Short or Long Sleeves, Gathered in Em- 
pire Style or Plain—6 months, |, 2 and 4 
years. 

6960—Fancy Waist—34 to 42 bust. 


: 6961—Three-Piece Skirt, Lengthened by Circular 


Portion—22 to 30 waist. 
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6954—Three-Button Cutaway Coat—34 to 42 bust. 


6943—Five-Gored Skirt, with Two-Piece Tunic—22 
to 32 waist. 


6950—Girls’ Princesse Dress, to be Slipped Over 
the Head—4, 6 and 8 years. 


 6942—Blouse or Over Waist—34 to 42 bust. 


6955—Seven-Gored Skirt, in Walking or Round 
Length with High or Natural Waist Line—22 
to 34, 


6959—Semi-Princesse Dress for Misses and Small 
Women—!4, 16 and 18 years. 


HOw TO GET THESE PATTERNS 
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Kelloggs 

7 OASTED 

II» CORN 
FLAKES 


ELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO 
BATTLE CREEK,MICH. 
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RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


4 i ‘HESE pictures of dental lecturers in the public schools 
show how thoroughly impressed educators are with the 
importance of oral hygie ne in the class room. 


In the home, the mother has the duty of teaching the vital 


necessity of f clean teeth. 


"Good Teeth—Good Health" is not a 
mere catch phrase—it is a scientific fact. It 
should be the watch word of every mother. 


Dr. Richard Grady, the dentist of the 
U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, says: 


“The Tooth-brush Drill is as needful as 
any gymnastic exercise for the preservation 


of health.” 


For perfect health, for cheerfulness, for 
full ability at work or play, good digestion 5 
necessary. For good digestion one must have 
sound, strong teeth to chew the food properly 
—clean teeth that stay sound. 


COLGATE 6 CO. 
199 Fulton St. Dept. 26 


Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 


New York 


'The delicious flavor of Colgate's Ribbon 
Dental Cream makes the children eager to 
use it. In its double efficiency it is different 
from other dentifrices—not only does it de- 
stroy decay- -germs when used but also, by its 
lasting antiseptic qualities, keeps the mouth in 
the sweet, clean, non-acid condition that 
checks germ growth. 

Dr. Parker C. Mcllhiney, the eminent 
chemist, after certifying to these antiseptic 
qualities, says: 

*| find that in freedom from gritty sub- 
stances it is unexcelled." 


Have your child enlist in the “Sound 
Teeth Legion." Send us 4c for a generous 
trial tube —shown below. 


